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{Mr. Miller is President of the National 
ekeepers’ Federation and operates thous- 
Inds of colonies in migratory beekeeping 
hroughout the western states.—Ed. | 

In thinking over the future of the 
loney industry, let me acquaint you 
with the picture that I faced when I 
turned from school and a govern- 
ent position in the East to enter 
e honey business. We had many 
ousands of colonies of bees, all of 
hich were a liability. The more 
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bees we had the more honey we 
produced. The more honey we pro- 
duced, the more we went in the hole. 
We were selling honey at four and 
five cents per pound. The cost of 
production was six to seven cents. 
The harder we worked, the more we 
lost. The picture today is quite the 
contrary. The main contributing 
factors to the change were demand, 
markets, and price, so let us con- 
sider these. 

Honey is in greater demand and 
will be in greater demand in this 
generation than it has ever been 
previously. The American Honey 
Institute has done a good job in pub- 
licizing the values of honey and its 
varied uses. A number of years ago 
we did not have the assistance of 
this fine institution. 

Just the other day the ‘‘Phoenix 
Flame’’, one of the finest trade mag- 
azines to come to my desk, carried 
a beautiful full page character study 
of the new honey recipe book put 
out by the Institute. Honey is spo- 
ken in the same breath with nation- 
ally known food brands, and in a 
“white sugar” civilization honey has 
been returned in a measure to its 
place among choice and healthful 
foods. We owe much to the Insti- 
tute and a continuance of its efforts 
along these lines that none of us in- 
dividually has the time or means to 
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promote. The future in this field 
has no limitations. 
We have enjoyed a_ beautiful 


sampling campaign during the sweet 
shortage years caused by interna- 
tional disturbance. Many people 
who seldom, if ever, thought of us- 
ing honey developed the “honey 
habit” during the sugar shortage. 
Many of the young girls of high 
school age who hardly knew of hon- 
ey have learned to cook and use 
honey in their school classes and 
will continue using the recipes that 
they find in magazines and news- 
papers, thus buying and using more 
honey. 

I was asked to work with the hon- 
ey floor price committee of the Na- 
tional Federation during the war 
emergency period and, of course, 
was glad to cooperate in any way 
that I could help. However I stated 
to them that I felt price floors were 
only temporary at the best and that 
we could better serve our industry 
marketwise by concentrating on 
three other things: 

1. Channelling a percentage of 
the American honey production 
through successfully operated pro- 
ducer-owned and controlled organ- 
izations. 

2. Maintaining 
well known honey brands 
markets. 

3. Supporting and strengthening 
the American Honey Institute and 
the National Federation. 

These three things have been and 
are being accomplished. 

The industry is faced with two 
gigantic problems, one the poison 
problem, and the other the pasture 
problem. In the West the promis- 
cuous use of poisons in crop dust- 
ings threatened the continuance of 
commercial honey production, but 
with the aid of the National Feder- 
ation, State Universities, and the 
U.S.D.A., the thinking of intermoun- 
tain agriculturists has been changed. 
They have come to realize the value 
of the honeybees as_ pollinating 
agents and with a program of poi- 
sons being confined to the fields 
treated and the least toxic poisons 
used, this problem can be met. It 
behooves us to support and strength- 
en the National Federation which is 
the beekeepers’ national organiza- 
tion to help get this job done. It 
has met with remarkable success in 


established and 
in the 
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some valleys in California, Utah, and 
other places. 

The appalling plowing under of 
clover and the planting of non- 
blooming crops in its place has pre- 
sented another great problem, espe- 
cially in the Middlewest and East. 
It will be necessary to place empha- 
sis on this program, again calling on 
the help of the National Federation, 
State, and Federal Agencies. I feel 
both of these problems can and will 
be overcome. 


Production Methods Greatly 
Improved 
Not only can we take encourage- 
ment trom the expanded demand 
and popularity honey has gained the 
past few years, but methods of oper- 
ation and production have improved 
to make our job easier and more ef- 
ficient. Prior to a few years ago, 
the disposition of the cappings at 
the end of the season was a problem 
Now they can be handled with dis- 
patch in one of several ways, de- 
pending upon whether a central 
or a portable plant is used for oper- 
ation, and depending upon your 
preference for using a capping dri- 
er, steam generated melter system, 
or a solar melting system. All of 
these methods have been improved 
to change the work of the by-pro- 
duct trom the “bugbear”’ to just an- 
other manipulation that can be han- 
dled without undue inconvenience 
Present modern honey extractors 
are efficient and it is surprising the 
poundage that can be_ extracted 
from them in one day. Modern high 
compression motor trucks and im; 
proved tires and tubes make it pos} 
sible to transport bees longer dis; 
tances over deserts, through cold 
climates, successfully and econom 
ically enabling beekeepers to mee 
drought, frost, or other abnorma 
conditions, and to produce addition 
al crops in a single calendar year b) 
moving from light to better pro 
duction areas. Truly, I think of thé 
honey industry in the future as 4 
‘“‘bonanza’’, quite in contrast to thé 
industry in the early ‘30’s when i 
could only be truly described as 4 
‘‘borasca’’. 
Still Greater Efficiency Needed 
However, we may as well face 3 
few problems realistically and no 
lull ourselves into thinking we cal 
base our operations on the presen 
prices. We are going to have t 
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produce more efficiently and more 
economically so that we can make 
a fair profit at a lower cost. We 
cannot hope to reduce the cost of 
labor, at least in the visible future. 
We can use all of the short cuts, em- 
ploy all of the modern equipment 
and methods, and produce more 
poundage with a given number of 
man hours; handle supers instead of 
frames; handle each pound of honey 
as little as possible; take advantage 
of the developments in the control 
of disease, thus limiting the loss sus- 
tained in this channel and use and 
employ all of those things that will 
contribute to lower production costs. 

While we cannot expect the high 
prices of today to continue, I feel 
confident we will never in our pres- 
ent generation face the discouraging 
plight we found the industry in dur- 
ing the early ’30’s when “the harder 
we worked the more we lost’. 


The beekeepers are ‘out of the 
woods” financially speaking for the 
most part. They have paid for most 
of their warehouses, trucks, and 
equipment, and are comparatively 
free trom indebtedness. They have 
a reserve in bonds and bank ac- 
counts and do not have to rush to 
market with their crop the day it is 
produced. This adds to the stability 
of our industry and we just hope 
that this condition will continue. 

Ten years ago bankers did not 
consider a loan to a beekeeper a 
good risk. If a beekeeper procured 
a loan through a bank, he got it as 
a moral risk on his name and char- 
acter and not on the security of his 
bees and equipment. However, dur- 
ing the past years the bankers have 
had their eyes opened as to the 
wealth honeybees can create. This 
has established our industry with 
bankers and other loan agencies as 
a factor in the national agriculture 
economy. I have heard the state- 
ment made that there is no other 
branch of agriculture on which a 
greater return on the investment 
can be realized than in apiculture. 
I think we have all seen this demon- 
strated. 


Most Economical Unit to Operate 

For the future, I feel the most 
economical size of a unit to run 
would be from 700 to 1500 colonies 
as many bees as one good bee- 
keeper can take care of with one full 
time helper and, of course, a har- 
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vesting crew during the summer, 
which usually can be made up of 
economical high school or college 
students during their summer vaca- 
tions. The many problems confront- 
ing the operation of from 10,000 to 
30,009 colonies within one organiza- 
tion cannot be forgotten and they 
contribute to higher costs in admin- 
istration, especially in view of the 
present labor situation. I feel that 
the best way to meet this problem 
is tO Operate in small units. 


_ One aay last year a well-dressed, 
intelligent elderiy man came to see 
me in my Ollice. He was retiring 
irom business with a partially dis- 
abled back, nad a nice little home 
in one of tne better residential sub- 
urbs ot Los Angeles, and came to 
me desiring to know more about 
the honey business. He wanted quite 
a number ot colonies of bees, enough 
for a little something to occupy a 
tew hours’ time, and return a nice 
little living to him; and at the same 
time attord him a comparatively 
easy lite tor the rest of his days. 

in taiking over the many phases 
of the industry, my friend could 
soon see that the nature of the hon- 
ey business with production sufti- 
cient to render ‘a nice little living”’ 
was not quite in accord with his 
previous concept. The era of ‘‘back- 
lot beekeeping’* is gone and com- 
mercial honey production number- 
ed in millions of pounds has taken 


its place. 
This new honey business is a 
young man’s game, requiring the 


best in physical and mental abili- 
ties of America’s young men inter- 
ested in and with an aptitude for 
apiculture. With this growth has 
come a new and exciting place 
among the nation’s industries—and 
the attendant responsibilities which 
call for uniting together in our ex- 
isting organizations to avail our- 
selves of the vast opportunities in a 
rising industry. 

Colton, Calif. 


*|Of course there will always be back- 


lot beekeepers and our industry needs 
them to utilize the enormous amount of 
nectar that goes to waste annually for 


the lack of bees to gather it, as well as to 
perform the pollination service so neces- 
sary throughout the country. Some of the 
back-lotters eventually become outstand- 
ing commercial honey producers. It is a 
fact, however, that we need to enlarge our 
conception of commercial beekeeping pos- 
sibilities that lie ahead in the near future. 


—Ed. | 
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How to Become a Beekeeper 


By Roland T. Heacock 


iy 





“Some day when you have the cash and the courage, I suggest that you go out to some 
nearby beekeeper and haggle for a colony.” 


There is only one way to become 
a beekeeper and that is to keep bees. 
It does not matter how or when you 
get your start—you may adopt them 
or they may adopt you—but to be a 
beekeeper you must have some bees. 
Empty and shiny white hives do 
not count, however new. There 
must be bees in them! I am tired of 
seeing the public deceived by those 
imposing looking empties set out on 
front lawns without a single bee in 
them. Let us unmask these deceiv- 
ers and imposters masquerading un- 
der false pretenses. Let us demand 
a new law compelling them to put 
up a sign over these shiny white 
palaces reading “I am a Make-Be- 
lieve Beekeeper’. On the other 
hand, if you own a barrel and it has 
some bees living in it then you are a 
Beekeeper and belong to the Fra- 
ternity of the Elect. Now I do not 
suggest that the way to become a 
beekeeper is to put out an empty 
barrel and expect a swarm of bees 
to come into it; they may or may not 
come, for bees are pesky, unpre- 
dictable insects—but if they do come 
and some evening you return home 
and find them keeping house there, 
you are, as I say, one of the blessed 
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immortals, heaven bound. You are 


a Beekeeper! 

Some people go into beekeeping 
through calm, deliberate choj-e. 
They decide that they like the voca- 
tion and presto, into the water they 
jump. Some of these eventually find 
the water too hot and jump out 
again. Some stick. Of these one 
must mention the born commercial 
beekeepers. These men know there 
is money to be made out of the busi- 
ness and persevere and eventually 
become great honey producers. 

Many a famous and _ successful 
beekeeper has literally taken to 
keeping bees by accident. A stray 
swarm alights on a nearby bush, and 
a new beekeeper is born! Someone 
rushes breathlessly into the house 
and announces that there are ‘“‘a mil- 
lion bees on Uncle John’s lilac bush- 
es’ and behold a new beekeeper is 
numbered among the brotherhood. 
Dr. C. C. Miller, one of the great 
comb honey producers of the last 
century, began beekeeping with a 
stray swarm of bees in a barrel. I 
believe that grand pioneer of Amer- 
ican beekeeping, A. I. Root of Me- 
dina, Ohio, also began the accidental 
way. But as I say. it does not mat- 
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ter how you begin, so long as you 
take the plunge. You have secretly 
wanted to know the mysteries of 
this great art for a long time but 
have been awed by the thought of 
the sharp daggers in the posterior 
of the fascinating insect! Away with 
such worries! Have no fears! Any 
beekeeper will tell you that after 
the first hundred stings you can not 
even feel the rest. So, take heart 
at once and become a member of 
the grandest fraternity on earth. 

If you do not believe in the barrel 
method there is another way you 
may begin to learn this mystic oc- 
cupation. You may purchase your 
bees. It is possible to purchase a 
new hive or hives and then order 
about three pounds of bees with a 
young queen for each hive. When 
they arrive you simply transfer the 
bees to the new hives and allow the 
bees to release the queen by gnaw- 
ing a hole through the candy stopper 
at the end of the queen cage. But I 
would not advise a beginner to start 
this way for it is not as simple as it 
sounds. There is a better, quicker 
way. Some day when you have both 
the cash and the courage, and when 
your wife is away on a vacation, I 
suggest that you go out to some 
nearby beekeeper and haggle with 
him over the price of a colony of his 
bees. Do not haggle too long, how- 
ever, for a newcomer to the profes- 
sion makes a wonderful sucker. Try 
not to look like one, if possible. It 
is better to tell him frankly at the 
very start that you are a novice and 
throw yourself on his mercy; then 
if he has any mercy at all you will 
shortly find yourself with a nice 
blooming colony, possessed of a 
young queen, plenty of bees, straight 
combs, and a well made hive. If, 
however, you try to be too smart 
with an old beekeeper you are apt 
to take home a colony with a mean 
temper, a failing queen, and crooked 
combs—and then your goose is prop- 
erly cooked for fair. You have be- 
gun business by being stung in the 
wrong place—in the pocketbook. 

I have kept bees now for over 25 
years. During that time I have 
made a little money with them, but 
their return has been not so much 
in financial profit as in sheer joy. I 
have had a million dollars worth of 
fun keeping bees. It has cost me 
plenty, both in money and in hard 
work and disappointment, but when 
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the ledger is added up the million 
dollars worth of fun more than bal- 
ances the debits in the matter. If I 
had it to do over again, I would do 
it and do it gladly. My wife, who 
is mortally afraid of bees, often 
wonders about the fascination which 
they hold for me, and I am sure 
she thinks I am a little “touched” 
about the matter. I think I may as 
well say right here that beekeepers 
are born, not made. You either 
like bees and are fascinated with 
them, or you wouldn’t go near them 
for all the wealth of Wall Street. 
But if there is the smallest spark 
of beekeeping love in you, then BE- 
WARE. You are already as good as 
stung, only you lack the moral cour- 
age to admit it and get it over with. 

I wish I could say that I began 
keeping bees by having a_ stray 
swarm come to me in a barrel. But 
as I am an honest man, I refuse to 
romance, and so I now set down the 
plain, unvarnished truth: I became 
a beekeeper through Curiosity. Now 
Curiosity is all right in its place and 
in my case I have no complaint at 
all at the prank it played upon me; 
in fact, I owe her a debt of grati- 
tude. As a young man in my twen- 
ties I used to pass the apiary of an 
old, old man whom now and then I 
would see performing mysterious 
rites among his bees. ; 

Destiny it was, no less, which di- 
rected me toward the avocation 
which for a quarter of a century has 
yielded me great expectations but 
little honey; stings galore and joy 
beyond compare. Heaven conspired 
against me. The stars in their courses 
led me to the slaughter. 

They were old-fashioned hives, 
and he was an old-fashioned bee- 
keeper, but a better one than I shall 
ever be. Garbed in a black mosquito 
netting veil, Mr. R. M. Wilbur mov- 
ed among his little apiary of 20 
odd-shaped hives with a confidence 
and serenity that was, to me, little 
short of marvelous. I used to perch 
on top of a nearby fence and watch 
him with interest and curiosity. 
Something about his bees, flying 
back and forth from their hives, 
held me spellbound. I never could 
pass the place without watching him 
at work, always from a safe dis- 
tance. It ended one day by my be- 
ing invited over the fence! The old 
man had probably noticed that I 
was a born beekeeper, trying to re- 








sist the call of the apiary, and so 
had summoned me to his side. That 
first experience close up to the bees 
was a thrilling one which even yet 
I remember with great clearness of 
details. Mr. Wilbur was a quiet, 
gentle man, and at that time well 
over 85 years of age. He was get- 
ting feeble, and I can see him yet 
hobbling slowly among his beloved 
bees with a cane. Only one who 
loves bees can know what being 
among them must have meant to 
him in the late autumn of his life. 
Patiently and with great detail he 
explained the mysteries of the hive 
to me, while all the time I worked 
in his little shop and became gradu- 
ally accustomed to moving about in 
the little apiary. I well remember 
the first swarm he let me hive on an 
old apple tree which grew at the 
edge of his yard. The swarm had 
settled up on the very top of the 
tree, too far up for an old man to 
recover them, and so I was given 
the task of saving them before they 
departed for parts unknown. Some- 
how I managed to get them down, 
but in the process managed to get 
stung several times. And right here 
I wish to stop and call somebody a 
mean name. Who was it that said 
swarming bees never sting? Forti- 
fied by the assurance in the bee 
books that swarming bees gorged 
themselves with honey just before 





departure from the hive and so were 
kindly disposed toward meddlers I 
boldly tackled the job of bringing 
the swarm down and putting them 
in a hive. Alas, the bees forgot the 
rules and peppered me abundantly. 
If I had ten cents for every sting I 
have received while trying to hive a 
swarm of bees, I would be richer 
than John D. Rockefeller. Moral: 
Don’t go by the books; keep your 
veil on, smoke in your smoker, and 
powder in your gun. 


In the spring of 1915 I purchased 
Mr. Wilbur’s bees and moved them 
to a hill behind my home in New 
Milford, Connecticut, and I can tru- 
ly say that from that time on I have 
had some of the most enjoyable ad- 
ventures in beekeeping that any 
mortal could have enjoyed. I have 
done everything with them, and they 
have done everything with me. 
They have escaped and I -have chas- 
ed them. I have escaped and they 
have chased me. So it has been fif- 
ty-fifty, as they say, all around. I 
hope the bees have had their mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of fun as I have 
had. But I suspect that what they 
have endured through my bungling, 
but well intentioned, efforts has been 
just about the limit of bee endur- 
ance. 

Staffordville, Conn. 


A winter scene of an 
apiary 5% miles from 
the center of London, 
England. It is owned 
by F. Calvert Hartwell. 
All colonies wintered 
successfully. 
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For many years in my spare time 
it has been my pleasure to conduct 
experimental work with different 
races of honeybees. 

Although I have a great deal of 
patience and have tried my best to 
learn to understand their complete 
behavior, I feel as if I am just 
scratching the surface of bee experi- 
mentation. Perhaps to understand 
them completely one would have to 
be a bee: 

The Scientifically Developed 
Observation Hive 

The construction of this experi- 
mental observation hive was accom- 
plished through the trial and error 
method. Many changes were made 
as unfavorable conditions and unfor- 
seen obstacles were encountered. 


One would normally associate bee 
culture with rural life, but I have 
my hive in an upstairs room of my 
San Francisco home. Golden Gate 
Park with its eucalyptus trees and 
masses of flowers is only a few 
blocks away. 

The entrance to the hive is at the 
same level as the window sill. The 
window opening except for the en- 
trance to the hive is sealed. The 
hive is attractively finished and I 
pride myself that my bees have a 
handsome home. 

The hive contains an upper and a 
lower cabinet each of which holds 
one standard frame. The sides are 
entirely of glass and are removable. 
A one eighth inch wire mesh screen 
can be put in place of the glass, thus 
enabling one to mark any individual 
bee. The top and bottom bars of 
each cabinet have a groove so a 
plastic glass slide can be inserted for 
separating or uniting the bees in 
each box. The space between the 
floor and the bottom bars of the 
frame is large enough to accommo- 
date a feeding trough. This feed 
trough can be removed through the 
opening provided for it in the back 
of the hive. 

Perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of this observation hive is the 
visibility of the cells through the 
glass. Correct spacing forces the 
bees to align their cells longitudi- 
nally along the glass wall. This 
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Bees Under Glass 


By Frank Stranzl 





Mr. Stranzl with his observation hive 


permits observation during the en- 
tire process of development. 


Comb Building 

Comb building is one of the most 
interesting of bee activities to be 
watched through the observation 
hive. In building new comb the 
bees always begin to construct cells 
along the glass wall. The intricacy 
and accuracy of their community 
work is incredible. 

It is during the spring and summer 
months that comb building activity 
is at its height. However, any in- 
crease of bee population and honey 
flow leads to additional comb build- 
ing. 
To start this comb building activ- 
ity a frame with about two thirds 
sealed brood with the adhering bees 
including the queen is placed in the 
main body of the observation hive. 
A young queen is preferable. As 
the young bees emerge from their 
cells the bee population increases 
ai (Continued on page 51) 
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An Arsenic Survey in Utah 


By G. F. Knowlton, L. W. Jones, and W. P. Nye* 












Bee yards located near alfalfa fields increase alfalfa seed production in Utah. 


[This project is conducted in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Division of Bee 
Culture. | 

Northern Utah beekeepers have, 
at irregular intervals, sustained se- 
rious and often extensive loss of 
adult honeybees. Sturtevant et alt 
found that soil samples showed a 
certain amount of arsenic, which 
was often excessive in cases where 
soils were taken in the neighbor- 
hood of smelters or in sprayed or- 
chards. Subsequent studies by these 
workers and their associates have 
further indicated that arsenic has 
been a very common cause of bee 
poisoning losses investigated during 
the period 1939 through 1947. In 
some areas plant blossoms also have 
shown substantial amounts of ar- 
senic upon analysis. 

The arsenic survey reported here 
was made during 1946 in an effort 
to establish a rough “arsenic level’ 
for the areas that have sustained 

*Research professor, assistant professor, 
and former graduate research assistant, 
respectively. 

+A report of investigations of the extent 
and causes of heavy losses of adult honey- 
bees in Utah U.S.D.A., Ent. E-545, 18, 1 
fig.. 1941. By Sturtevant, Knowlton, Hitch- 
cock, Vansell, Holst, and Nye. Read before 
the Biology Section of the Utah Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, November 
1, 1947, at Provo, Utah. 
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Nephi. The data have been aver- | 
aged for the counties (other thanlyontn } 
Salt Lake County) through whichjApril 

the survey extended, along U. S/May 

highway 91 through Cache County july | 
to Brigham, and following this high-}Aug. } 
way through Salt Lake, Provo, andjePt- | 
to Nephi. Samples for this studyjNov. 

purposely were taken from unculTti- The h 
vated soils and plants, in an effortl.os ra 
to avoid possible influence of agri- eee 
cultural sprays or dusts. However, “ ~y 
the effects of such agricultural pracf 4 hi he 
tices doubtless are reflected in the,” so 
pollen and bees. on Pon 


In the Jordan Valley of Salt Lake 
County, numerous smelters operatedfable 2—A 
in the past, but were nearly all clos{!946 seaso: 
ed by injunction when arsenic and 
other metals, passing up the flues t 
seriously contaminated farm land — 
and crops. Not until about 190%ox Elder 
was the first baghouse installed in q’ePeT 


Utah smelter. About 1914 the Cothit take 


trell system was installed in_ thé Mur! 
Garfield smelter. This system wat | ee 
much improved about 1918. At thg Drap 


present time it appears that most oftah 
the arsenic is being trapped by th@jiara 
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two processes. The smelters at Mur- 
ray, Garfield, and Midvale, in Salt 
Lake County, were closed because 
of labor troubles from approximate- 
ly January 21 to July 28, 1946. On- 
ly the Tooele smelter, on the west of 
the mountains from the area of 
study, operated throughout 1946. 


Some fluctuation in soil arsenical 
level was observed, with the high- 
est arsenical average being in the 
vicinity of Murray. Next highest 
soil arsenic occurred in the vicin- 
ity of Sandy and Midvale. The 
several large smelters, closed years 
ago by injunction, poured out a large 
proportion of arsenic which now 
contaminates soils of this particular 
region. At this time, one smelter 
operates at Murray, one at Midvale, 
and one to the Northwest of Gar- 
field, in this area. Some smelters 
apparently have operated on a re- 
duced schedule during the summer. 
However, under the recent urgency 
of World War II, maximum output 
was essential from all smelters to 
meet the needs of our armed ser- 
vices. 


Table 1—Monthly average of arsenic con- 
tent of bees, pollen, and sweet clover blos- 
soms, 1946. .(Arsenic expressed as micro- 
grams arsenic trioxide equivalent per gram 
of pollen and sweet clover blossoms and 


per bee.) 

No. of No. of No. of 
sam- sam- Pol- sam- Sweet 
Month ples Bees ples_ len ples clover 
April é 4: 
May 3 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 1 .24 5 
Nov. 3 13 


The highest average soil arsenic 
was for the Murray area, with 171. 
micrograms per gram of soil (ex- 
pressed as arsenic trioxide). The sec- 
ond highest peak of soil arsenic was 
found near Sandy; samples from this 
brea averaged 26.61. Here again a 


15 
.167 
167 
117 
10 


2.99 
2.68 
2.41 
2.83 
6.52 
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large slag dump attests to the smel- 
ters which once operated, adding 
arsenic and other metals to the soils 
of the area. The data show less ar- 
senic near the smelter at Midvale, or 
17.49 micrograms, with a substan- 
tial reduction in the Draper area to 
the south which averaged 5.03 mi- 
crograms per gram of soil. Soils, in 
general, varied from 4 to 10 micro- 
grams per gram; however, this does 
not apply to orchard soils which of- 
ten show substantially higher quan- 
tities of arsenic. 


While arsenic in pollen generally 
followed the same trend as that in 
the soil, being high at Murray and 
Midvale, this was not true at Sandy 
where soil arsenic samples were rel- 
atively high, but pollen arsenic av- 
eraged lower than elsewhere. Also, 
in early spring arsenic was high in 
trap pollen in Cache, Weber, Davis, 
Murray, Midvale, and in Draper, but 
tended to drop to a lower level at 
some localities during midsummer. 
An increase in pollen arsenic again 
was apparent during October. The 
high arsenic in pollen from Juab 
County likely was caused by or- 
chard or other agricultural chemical 
application. 


Arsenic in bees, most of which 
were dead bees collected in front of 
the hives, tended to average approx- 
imately 0.1 micrograms of arsenic 
trioxide equivalent per bee, except 
at Murray and in Utah County, 
where it averajjed approximately 
twice this amount. (No bees were 
available for analysis at Midvale,) 


Average arsenic in sweet clover 
blossoms remained at a rather con- 
stant level in most counties, between 
1 and 2 micrograms per gram of 
blossom. The exceptions were that 
at Murray the blossoms averaged 
9.05 and at Midvale 5.27. 


perated able 2—Average arsenic content of bees, pollen, sweet clover blossoms, and soil for the 


ill clos- 
lic and 


1946 season. 
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Number of 


(Arsenic expressed as micrograms arsenic trioxide equivalent per bee and 
per gram of pollen, sweet clover blossoms, and soil.) 


Number of Sweet Number of 


Pollen samples clover samples Soil 
2.08 24 1.57 6 6.21 
7 1.48 4 6.33 

1.44 27 1.58 3 9.10 
1.65 10 1.30 2 8.50 
5.43 15 9.05 3 171.01 
3.96 10 5.27 2 17.49 
81 6 1.86 4 26.61 
1.34 3 .98 2 5.03 
1.32 30 1.82 13 8.53 
3.81 4 1.77 1 4.45 
1 42 1 4.86 
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Carniolans vs. Leather-colored Italians—a Study in Production 
By A. V. Thomson 


Successful beekeeping depends on 
production. There are two kinds of 
beekeeping—one where the keeper 
keeps the bees, the other where the 
bees keep the keeper. We are in- 
terested in the latter. 


Production is dependent upon 
several factors, among which are: 
hardiness, freedom from and resis- 
tance to disease in insect pests, re- 
sponse to manipulations for swarm 
control, ability to winter well, and 
to build up rapidly in the spring to 
huge colonies that are ready and 
waiting for the early flow, and to 
rustle far and wide to secure the 
honey crop, which, after all, is what 
we want. 


I hold no brief for any strain of 
bees other than one that can and 
will produce honey. I realize also 
that climatic, and even soil, condi- 
tions can and do modify these various 
factors to a great degree. Even a few 
miles, with a difference of air cur- 
rents, prevailing winds, soil, crops, 
etc., may make a great difference in 
honey yield and in the behavior of 
the bees in general. Pasture is of 
vital importance. 

With these few remarks by way 
of introduction, I submit the follow- 
ing account of my experiences this 
season (1947) with these two strains 
of bees. 

Last winter (1946-7) I ran across 
a bargain in used bee equipment, 
and after cleaning and sterilizing it 
I proceeded to look around for bees 
to fill the hives. I was too late for 
Carniolans, so I decided on leather 
colored Italians. I do not like to 
make divisions in the spring except 
by the method hereinafter men- 
tioned. Accordingly I ordered bees 
from three different shippers in the 
South—all men of excellent reputa- 
tion. All sent me bees of finest 
quality which arrived in good con- 
dition. 

The shipments could not be made 
for April 1 delivery, but all arrived 
at the same time, April 23—pretty 
late for this district. They came in 
three-pound packages, queens sent 
in dry cages and practically intro- 
duced. All were fine, lively bees, 
scarcely any dead ones, no drones 
or old worn-out bees. Syrup was 
left in their feed cans—and none 
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was shipped less than 2000 miles, 
some 2500 miles. The queens were 
all big fat ones and were immedi- 
ately accepted by the bees. 


All packages were installed with- 
out incident. Each received a comb 
of brood at installation and another 
comb of brood three weeks later; 
each had two frames of good honey 
and a little dry trapped pollen mois- 
ened with diluted honey with sul- 
fa; each was fed two gallons of sul- 
faized honey syrup. Each hive con- 
tained a percentage of good dark 
combs, the balance being frames 
with full sheets of foundation. 


The Italians were located four 
miles from the Carniolans where 
there is very little wind and much 
better pasture range. So what they 
lost by their late start was perhaps 
made up by these differences. 


The Carniolans were all wintered- 
over colonies on which I had used 
the two-queen wintering system out- 
lined in an article in a previous is- 
sue of this journal. (See pages 12 
and 13 of Gleanings for January, 
1947.) The top colonies were sim- 
ply set off, stores and brood equal- 
ized where necessary, and. they 
started off as established colonies 
with good tested young queens and 
plenty of stores. However, they 
had cold east winds to contend with, 
and a much leaner and very scatter- 
ed pasture range. 

In this district we can, if luck is 
with us, figure on one shallow su- 
per of honey, 44 cuts of cut comb 
per colony, on the early flow, and 
perhaps another, if the season is a 
good one, on the late flow. 

The Italians started off with a 
bang. Exactly four weeks from in- 
stallation quite a few young bees 
were in evidence and the following 
Sunday young bees were flying in 
front of every hive. They increased 
rapidly and soon needed second 
stories which they promptly filled 
with bees and stores. I was very 
much elated. 

On June 15 honey supers were 
put on, one shallow super to each 
colony. The second story was left 
on with a queen excluder on top of 
it, the supers above the excluders. 
On July 1 I removed the honey su- 
pers, all well filled and every colo- 
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Nuclei were made and the bees 
were set to work getting in their 
winter stores, the same as was done 
with the Carniolans a few days be- 
fore. 

Now what happened? The “leath- 
er’? queens slowed up on their laying 
and the workers laid down on the 
job. The young queens I had raised 
and introduced into the nuclei were 
apparently good ones, but the nuclei 
did not build up to suit me. 

When it was time to put on the 
supers for the late flow they had 
not yet filled their deep super for 
winter, which meant no late honey. 

Late in July I had seen the writ- 
ing on the wall and started to rear 
Carniolan queens to replace the 
‘“‘Leathers’’, all of which were mated 
in twin nuclei and ready by August 
1. These nuclei were all successfully 
united with the‘‘Leathers” after the 
latter were dequeened without a 
failure. How those vigorous young 
Carniolan queens and their ener- 
getic daughters did spur those loaf- 
ers into action!. Young Carniolans 
are now emerging at a furious rate, 
the food chambers are full, and the 
colonies are practically up to par 
and will be still stronger before bad 
weather sets in. The ‘‘Leathers’’, how- 
ever, did net me a.decent profit 
from the honey and increase, so I 
am not complaining. 

it is a good lesson to me—or is it? 
We will see what the Carniolans did, 
not forgetting the advantages and 
handicaps each strain had. 

With the exception of the differ- 
ence in handling the package bees 
and the wintered-over double colo- 
nies, these two lots of bees were 
handled the same, there being some 
slight difference in dates of the nec- 
essary manipulations. Otherwise, if 
anything, the ‘Leathers’ were coax- 
ed a little and had decidedly the 
better location and pasture. 

But the Carniolans were ten days 
ahead of them finishing their first 
supers of honey. The Carniolans 
increased so rapidly that I was forc- 
ed to make nuclei from more than 
half of them by May 1, both stories 
being full of bees and stores. These 
early nuclei were allowed to make 
their own queens and they did a 
good job. A few made up May 1, 
came into production in time for 
the early honey flow. The supers 


I could not pick the best 
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of early honey were off ten days 
ahead of the ‘“‘Leathers’’, which I ex- 
pected, owing to the late start of 
the latter. 

They were all given two shallow 
supers, as the fall flow looked very 
favorable (I am writing now of the 
colonies saved for production), hav- 
ing packed their deep supers full of 
good stores for winter, and I remov- 
ed these two supers the last week 
in August, all combs filled to the 
wood. The total average yield per 
colony was 132 cuts of choice cut- 
comb honey. 


This has been an abnormal sea- 
son. We are generally satisfied here 
with one shallow super of honey, 
plus bee increase. Two is a bumper 
crop, while three, plus bee increase, 
is really a whale of a crop. There 
are some good beekeepers around 
here, but those who had Italians did 
not do this; they (all I have met) 
are satisfied with one shallow super 
of comb or thirty pounds of extract- 
ed honey, plus bee increase. Those 
of my ‘disciples’ who have Carni- 
olans and follow the methods I use 
(some do not use the two queen 
wintering as I do) did the same as 
I did in regard to the amount of 
honey secured. 

“Leathers’”’ are very neat house- 
keepers, orderly and clean, though 
they propolize far more than the 
Carniolans, but not excessively. 

On the other hand, the Carniolans 
do like to use wax to build brace 
and burr combs. They must be 
watched to guard against this, and 
one should never attempt to use less 
than ten frames in a brood chamber. 


I have tried “Leathers”, ‘“Three- 
Banded’, and “Goldens” here and I 
like the ‘‘Leathers” best of all Ital- 
ians. 

While I by no means intend this 
either as a rap at the Italians or as 
a special boost for the Carniolans, 
experience has taught me that Car- 
niolans are far better suited to this 
district than any of the Italians, or 
any other strain. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” I am well 
aware that Italians probably pro- 
duce more honey in America than 
all other races and strains combined, 
but I must have bees that can and 
do produce here. There is a great 
deal of difference between 44 cuts 
per colony and 132. 

Oregon. 
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Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Announcement of Plans for Improvement of Honeybee Stock 


The Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine has just entered 
into cooperative relationships with 
the Honey Bee Improvement Coop- 
erative Association with headquar- 
ters at Columbus, Ohio, for the pur- 
pose of fostering production and dis- 
tribution of superior honeybee stock. 
Plans toward this end have been 
under consideration for several 
years and have finally culminated 
in the signing of a formal memo- 
randum of understanding between 
the two organizations. 


For a long time it has become in- 
creasingly obvious that the beekeep- 
ing industry is in need of better 
stock. Work of this kind will in- 
volve breeding and selection over a 
long period of time. Technical assist- 
ance and financial support on a scale 
normally beyond the reach of the 
private individual will be required. 
The Bureau has already made con- 
siderable progress in selecting and 
breeding superior lines of bees. To 
cooperate with the Bureau in wide- 
scale tests of such lines of stock un- 
der commercial conditions and to 
provide a channel for making those 
lines found desirable available to 
the industry, a group of honey pro- 
ducers in Ohio recently organized 
the Honey Bee Improvement Coop- 
erative Association and incorporated 
it under the laws of Ohio as a non- 
profit organization. Its members 
will be on the same footing as non- 
members with respect to any bene- 
fits to be derived from the project. 


The new undertaking calls for the 
rearing of 4000 to 5000 queens a 
year which will be sold to cooper- 
ators for testing under practical hon- 
ey producing conditions in different 
parts of the United States. These 
queens will be of selected lines or 
hybrids between these lines. The 
program further provides for the 
release to queen breeders of breed- 
ing stock from any line or hybrid 
combination that definitely shows 
superiority under tests. The rou- 
tine queen rearing phases of this 
new undertaking will be centered 
on the islands at the western end of 
Lake Erie where isolated matings of 
queen bees can be assured. 

The Honey Bee Improvement Co- 
operative Association will furnish 
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the bees and the beekeeping equip- 
ment needed to conduct the work 
and will handle the distribution of 
all queens to be used for testing and 
breeding purposes. The Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
will make available certain breeding 
stock, will assign to the project cer- 
tain of its technical staff, and pro- 
vide some of the research facilities 
needed to rear and test large num- 
bers of queens. Its personnel will 
select the best lines of stock and 
have, in consultation with members 
of the Cooperative, general over-all 
charge of the technical phases of the 
work. 

Any queens that are eventually 
placed in the hands of queen breed- 
ers will be either instrumentally in- 
seminated or mated under closest 
supervision. Should a queen breed- 
er desire to continue producing 
stock obtained from the project, ar- 
rangements will be made to contin- 
ue to supply that queen breeder 
with similar or better stock. 

No system of certification of queen 
breeders who may wish to raise and 
sell stock obtained from the Coop- 
erative is planned. It will be up to 
the queen breeders themselves to 
take the necessary steps, should they 
ever wish certification. 

The queens produced for the test- 
ing work will be distributed by sale 
to honey producers in desired lo- 
calities who are equipped to make 
such tests and who agree to submit 
reports as may be necessary for the 
proper evaluation of the perform- 
ance of the stock. No attempt will 
be made to rear queens for sale to 
honey producers to use merely for 
requeening purposes. 

Queens made available by the Co- 
operative will not be guaranteed as 
to performance. The cost per queen 
will be above the prevailing market 
price. 

The project is in reality pioneer 
work and as such will undoubtedly 
experience many headaches and 
changes before the work can be sta- 
bilized and operated in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The charter members of The Hon- 
ey Bee Improvement Cooperative 
Association are: Roscoe Franks, 
President; Ray Hiltner, Vice-Presi- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Why Cook 
with Honey? 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Fruited honey 
tapioca cream 


The first time I was asked this 
question it came from a beekeeper’s 
wife as I was giving a cookery dem- 
onstration. Her initial question 
“Why cook with honey?” was fol- 
lowed with “It’s so sticky and messy 
to use, and it’s more expensive than 
sugar’. Because I have used honey 
in cooking for years and years, it 
seems natural to use honey rather 
than sugar. From a beginner’s view- 
point, let’s admit she had a good 
reason for her arguments—let’s con- 
vert her! 

There IS quite an art to handling 
honey so that you avoid the sticky 
drip. A quick twirling of the meas- 
uring spoon; easing up on the pour- 
ing gradually, then a quick twisting 
quarter turn of cup or jar and you 
cut the flow without a drop to clean. 
It takes practice and brings its own 
reward. Lightly greasing the meas- 
uring tools, or measuring the short- 
ening first if shortening is called for 
in the recipe, eliminates further 
stickiness and loss, for honey slides 
out to the last drop. 

“More expensive than _ sugar.” 
Honey has a greater sweetening 
power than sugar so less is required 
and it also imparts an inimitable 
flavor as it sweetens. Once the cook 
learns to use honey properly it is 
highly probable that she may decide 
the distinctive flavor is decidedly 
worth the fractional extra cost. And 
it is an indisputable fact that cooks 
do pay additional for flavoring ex- 
tracts to be added separately! 

Flavor and freshness are the su- 
preme tests of a food product. And 
honey way foods properly prepared 
rank second to none on both counts. 
Recently I yielded to temptation 
and used a new prepared mix for 
veast rolls, working them into cin- 
namon rolls. They were decidedly 
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easy to prepare and good when 
hot, as most hot breads are. But 
missing was the deep golden crusty 
exterior characteristic of honey rolls 
and the following day how flat, 
heavy, stale, and tasteless they seem- 
ed! Once you have been properly 
converted to cooking with honey, 
you do not easily revert! 

Now try these for flavor goodness: 

Fruited Honey Tapioca Cream 

One quart milk, % cup quick 
cooking tapioca, % teaspoon salt, 14% 
cup honey, 2 eggs, and strawberry 
or raspberry jam. 

Scald milk in upper part of dou- 
ble boiler over rapidly boiling wa- 
ter. Gradually add tapioca, stirring 
constantly; add salt and honey and 
cook until tapioca is clear. Pour 
small quantity over egg yolks beat- 
en until thick and lemon colored. 
Stir into large mixture and cook 
about 3 minutes. Pour over stiffly 
beaten eggs, folding in gently. Pour 
into individual molds and top while 
hot with strawberry or raspberry 
jam. Serve with honey flavored 
graham crackers. 

Honey Chocolate Bavarian Pie 

One envelope plain unflavored 
gelatine, % cup cold water, 1 cup 
light cream, 3 eggs, % cup honey, 
4 teaspoon salt, 2 squares unsweet- 
ened chocolate, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
and 6 tablespoons sugar. 

Soften gelatine in cold water. 
Scald cream in top of double boiler. 
Beat egg yolks, add honey and salt, 
beating well. Blend in melted choc- 
olate which has been cooled slight- 
ly. Pour hot cream slowly over 
egg mixture, blending thoroughly. 
Return to double boiler and cook, 
stirring constantly, until mixture is 
slightly thickened and coats a metal 
spoon. Remove from heat. Add 

(Continued on page 52) 
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1948 Goals for Colonies of Bees 


Summary: The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture proposes to the bee- 
keepers of the country a 1948 goal 
of 6,087,000 colonies of bees. This 
figure would provide 3 percent more 
colonies than the 1947 preliminary 
estimate. Because of the sharply 
increased and more widespread use 
of poison sprays and dusts, which 
are rapidly lessening the numbers 
of bumblebees and other wild bees, 
the pollinating needs of the country 
would justify a much larger bee 
goal, but because bee supplies will 
again be very difficult to secure, the 
goal is being kept down to a figure 
which seems reasonable of attain- 
ment. 

Continued Need for Bees: During 
the past decade the essential role of 
the honeybee in the setting of seed 
has become increasingly better rec- 
ognized. Most of the legumes, in- 
cluding alfalfa, red, alsike, white, 
and crimson clovers, sweet clover, 
melons, squashes, cucumbers, blue- 
berries, cranberries, apples, pears, 
and nearly 50 other important fruits 
and vegetables, either depend upon 
the honeybees for pollination or 
vield more abundantly when honey- 
bees are plentiful. 

During the past year, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, working 
with several state agencies, has ini- 
tiated experiments to make more 
effective utilization of bees in the 
field of seed production. The find- 
ings of the experiments carried on 
in Ohio a few years ago. showing 
that “honeybees increase clover seed 
production 15 times’ have not. how- 
ever, been challenged. Seed and 
fruit producers generally feel that it 
is conservative to say that the value 
of bees for pollination is at least 10 
to 20 times the value of the honey 
and beeswax thev produce. 

Tnsect and weed killers, both dust 
and liquid. have been more widely 
used this past vear than ever before. 
Srraving 2.4-D along roadsides to 
kill weeds has also destroyed nectar 
and pollen’ bearing plants’ that 
would have kent many _ colonies 
alive and would have produced a 
large volume of honev. The air- 
plane spraving of DDT and other 
new insecticides has killed count- 
less millions of solitary bees as well 
as honevbees, still further empha- 
sizing the need for a larger honey- 
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bee population in those areas. By 
moving their colonies at critical 
times, beekeepers have often been 
able to avoid the worst effects of 
indiscriminate spraying and dusting, 
but by doing so may have moved 
their bees from an area which was 
badly in need of pollinating service. 
It will be necessary that future in- 
sect killing programs of a commun- 
ity be timed and publicized in ad- 
vance if beekeepers, seed growers, 
and fruit growers are all to benefit 
to the fullest extent. 


Bee Supplies Will Be Short: Pon- 
derosa pine, the principal lumber 
used in making bee hives and 
frames, is still scarce, and it is very 
difficult to obtain freight cars to 
haul the lumber from the West Coast 
to Eastern and Central supply man- 
ufacturers. Supplies of steel for ex- 
tractors and tanks are also very 
short. Bee supply manufacturers 
are catching up on their orders, 
however, and it is hoped that dur- 
ing the coming months wooden bee- 
ware at least will become more 
available. 


Suggested Distribution of Colo- 
nies: Less variation will be seen in 
the suggested breakdown as_ be- 
tween states than in the figures -f 
previous years. Some states met 
their goals last year, but for various 
reasons many did not. It is hoped 
that beekeepers will consider the 
1948 goals reasonable and feasible 
of attainment in all states. 

Present Honey Market’ Firm: 
Present market levels for honey in- 
dicate that if current prices are 
maintained, in most areas beekeep- 
ing will be sufficiently profitable 
so that the increases proposed can 
be profitably met in all states if 
weather conditions and the avail- 
ability of supplies permit. If the 
goals are exceeded in any states, 
no harm will be done. On the con- 
trary, the pollinating needs of those 
states will be more adequately met. 
This goal statement, showing the 
need and opportunity for expanding 
the bee population of the country, 
does not imply an obligation on the 
part of the Department to support 
the price of honey.—U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Washington 
25, D. C., Nov. 21, 1947. 
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1948 Suggested Goal 


State Number Indicated 
Colonies 19 
Maine 8,000 8,000 
NW. HH. 4,000 4,000 
Vt. 9,000 9,000 
Mass. 25,000 24,000 
B. i. 1,000 1,000 
Conn. 19,000 19,000 
mM. 2. 226,000 219,000 
N. J. 34,000 33,000 
Ohio 386,000 373,000 
Pa. 198,000 195,000 
Ind. 203,000 198,000 
Til. 239,000 232,000 
Mich. 210,000 204,000 
Wis. 218,000 212,000 
Minn. 311,000 299,000 
Iowa 263,000 251,000 
Mo. 213,000 209,000 
N. Dak 24,000 23,000 
S. Dak 19,000 18,000 
Nebr. 58,000 55,000 
Kans. 66,000 64,000 
Del. 3,000 3,000 
Md. 31,000 30,000 
Va. 150,000 145,000 
W. Va. 110,000 107,000 
Bp. €. 177,000 173,000 
pA. 66,000 66,000 
Ga. 233,000 225,000 
Fla. 203,000 195,000 
Ky. 212,000 208,000 
Tenn. 191,000 189,000 
Ala. 198,000 192,000 
Miss. 81,000 80,000 
Ark. 98,000 94,000 
La. 90,000 87,000 
Okla. 67,000 64,000 
Tex. 303,000 292,000 
Mont. 61,000 58,000 
Idaho 175,000 169,000 
Wyo. 43,000 42,000 
Colo. 77,000 75,000 
N. Mex. 19,000 19,000 
Ariz. 64,000 63,000 
Utah 56,000 55,000 
Nev. 14,000 13,000 
Wash. 80,000 77,000 
Oreg 70,000 69,000 
Calif. 481,000 470,000 
U. S. 6,087,000 5,910,000 


Number Colonies 


% 1948 Goal is of 


1942-1946 Indicated 1942-1946 
Average 1947 Average 
Percent Percent 
7,000 100 114 
3,000 100 133 
8,000 100 113 
18,000 104 139 
1,000 100 100 
18,000 100 106 
206,000 103 110 
27,000 103 126 
319,000 103 121 
185,000 101 107 
163,000 103 125 
206,000 103 116 
193,000 103 109 
197,000 103 111 
266,000 104 117 
220,000 105 120 
169,000 102 126 
22,000 104 109 
17,000 106 112 
52,000 105 112 
48,000 103 138 
3,000 100 100 
25,000 103 124 
134,000 103 112 
111,000 103 99 
176,000 102 101 
60,000 100 110 
199,000 104 117 
173,000 104 117 
177,000 102 120 
173,000 101 110 
162,000 103 122 
66,000 101 123 
74,000 104 132 
68,000 103 132 
48,000 105 140 
223,000 104 136 
44,000 105 139 
142,000 104 123 
36,000 102 119 
71,000 103 108 
17,000 100 112 
73,000 102 88 
52,000 102 108 
14,000 108 100 
65,000 104 123 
61,000 101 115 
457,000 102 105 
5,249,000 103 116 
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Bees in Dining Room 
By James W. Kline 


“You just can’t keep bees in my 
dining room.” When my wife said 
that I had to do some pretty fast 
talking, but I made it. You should 
see how my wife and seven chil- 
dren enjoy watching them now. I 
made a single frame _ observation 
hive with glass on both sides which 
we keep in the window seat with a 
tube from the hive out through the 
window. 
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I also have an apiary of ten hives 
in our back yard with a fence separ- 
ating them from the childrens’ play 
yard. The children are no longer 
afraid of them and often slip out to 
watch the bees as they come in 
heavily laden with pollen. 

As the older children say, it will 
give them a way to help themselves 
through school, and it will be work 
they will enjoy. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Test Bee Shipment by Air May 
Double Georgia’s Bee Industry 





A shipment of 500,000 bees, representing the first large commercial bee cargo ever | 


flown by air, is shown being loaded aboard an Easter Air Lines Silverliner by G. G Puett, 


(left), Hahira, Ga., apiarist, at Municipal Airport in Albany, 
Shown in the plane’s baggage compartment is L. G. 


shipment to Willow Run, Mich. 


Ga., for an experimental 


Schaefer, station manager for Eastern Air Lines at Albany, and at the right are Frances 


Armitage, stewardess, Pilot E. W. Elson, and Capt. F. J. Black. 


Mr. Puett said the ship- 


ments by plane will conserve the irreplaceable protein so essential to the life of the bee, 
and so greatly used up in an ordinary mode of ground travel.—Photo from Eastern Air 


Lines, Inc., News Bureau. 
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More About Facing Hives South 
By Philip Bishop 


In Gleanings, page 660, Bruce L. 
Morehouse asks the question “Should 
we face hives South?’”. He gives a 
very good answer and asks others 
for their opinions. Apparently Mr. 
Morehouse thinks there may be a 
little advantage in having the en- 
trances face South but it is so slight 
that he prefers to stick to his sys- 
tem of eight-colony groups with en- 
trances facing in all quarters. 

We find ourselves in much the 
same position as Mr. Morehouse. For 
about 25 years we have operated 
our hives in groups of eight with 
pairs facing in each of the four di- 
rections. Our main reason for this 
grouping is that we winter in eight- 
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colony packing cases. At first we 
wondered if there might be some ill 
effects from facing entrances in all 
quarters; but after many years’ ex- 
perience, we have not been able to 
detect any appreciable disadvantage. 
The character of the apiary site 
may have a bearing on the matter. 
We are not satisfied until we find a 
site that is well protected from cold 
winds and has good exposure to the 
sun. It may also be that with eight 
colonies packed in a single case, 
there is enough warmth in and 
around individual hives to overcome 
any disadvantage of some entrances 
facing an unfavorable quarter. 
Sackville, N. B. 
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Live and Learn 


This is another one of those 
months in which a beekeeper, es- 
pecially a beginner, can’t do very 
much. So, let’s preach a sermon to 
all beekeepers. 

As I sit back in my easy chair 
phil—, philoph—, thinking about 
the ups and downs of beekeeping, 
the good things and the bad things, 
it seems to me that this business is 
more subject to fads and fancies 
than any other I have run across. 

There may be merits in any 
scheme, with moderation. The main 
trouble is that nearly everybody 
shoots the works with a new scheme. 
Even that may be a good thing 
sometimes. By letting go with ev- 
erything we have, we bring out the 
good points and the bad points very 
quickly, and generally the net re- 
sult in another step forward. 

Even though I am a born middle- 
of-the-roader, I am a sucker for 
these new fangled schemes. But the 
years have shown me that just when 
I think that some manipulation is 
the end of a beekeeper’s worries, 
something comes up that shoots all 
the spots off my target. 

All of this leads up to what I 
had in mind when this hegan. Pret- 
ty soon you are going to read and 
hear about all of the benefits to be 
yours that will accrue from feeding 
the bees as soon as the winter be- 
gins to break, or even before, wheth- 
er or not the bees have ample stores. 

I don’t know when the practice 
of feeding bees began. I have some 
very old books that advocate feed- 
ing bees a mixture of sugar and ale. 
These books also speak of feeding 
bees various kinds of flour, or fari- 
na, as they called their pollen sub- 
stitutes. Other books say that all 
of this is good only to the extent 
that it gives the bees something to 
do when there is nothing in the 
fields for them. 

As I see it, the feeding of bees is 
an art. In a sense it is something 
like painting a picture. A dub can 
have the most expensive brushes, 
pigments, canvas, and other tools of 
the trade, yet his work smells, to 
use a very refined word to describe 
the result of his efforts. Another 
man can use housepaint, his thumb, 
and a piece of an old shirt, yet his 
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By Propolis Pete 


work will be a masterpiece. 

When I think of the tons of sug- 

ar used when it was a very scarce 
commodity, and the thousands of 
pounds of proteins in form of vari- 
ous flours, milk, and yeasts that 
were wasted in totally unnecessary 
feeding, this economical soul of 
mine turns flip-flops. Was it wasted? 
It was, if the bees had enough, or if 
the beekeeper was too greedy the 
previous fall. 
_ Unquestionably, there are many 
times when feeding is necessary. 
A crop failure can come to the best 
of managers. Bees can winter in 
splendid shape and then run into a 
spring when the weather refuses to 
cooperate. 

What I am talking against is the 
feeding of bees of both pollen and 
syrup when it isn’t necessary. Ah 


yes. The next question is “When is 
it necessary?’” And the answer to 
that is “When the bees need it’. 


Sort of running in a rut, isn’t it? 
Anyhow here is what I think. 

When a beginner, or anybody else, 
starts to keep bees on dry combs or 
foundation with packages, both pol- 
len and syrup should be fed. It is 
also necessary when, in spite of pru- 
dent foresight, things go wrong and 
there is danger of losing your bees 
through starvation. Also, in some 
locations where a big honey flow 
comes early and the bees ordinarily 
would not have the supplies neces- 
sary to get ready for it, a stimula- 
tive feeding of both syrup and pol- 
len may be a help. Excepting for 
these circumstances, I say to lay off 
the stimulative feeding. Otherwise 
you may have a nice, big, healthy, 
husky, rarin-to-go hive of bees that 
will decide that the main honey 
flow is just the duckiest time to go 
aswarming. 

I also think that fall feeding is 
good only when the fall crop is a 
failure. And I don’t think that any- 
thing can approach the value of 
honey as a winter feed. I do think 
that those beekeepers who rob too 
closely are just kidding themselves. 

Just to prove that beekeeping is a 
funny business, I know several men 
who have made a good success by 
doing just the opposite of these in- 
structions. 
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High Lights of the Empire State Meeting 
By H. H. Roct 


The annual meeting of the Empire 
State Honey Producers’ Association 
hela in Syracuse, N. Y., on Decem- 
per 5 and 6, was a great success in 
spite of a smaller than usual attend- 
ance because of the icy condition 
ot the roads. 

in some ways this meeting took 
on the aspect of an international 
meeting, tor on the program were 
not oniy C. B. Gooderham, Domin- 
ion Apiarist, Ottawa, Canada, but 
also Dr. H. Katznelson, Bacteriolog- 
ical Division, Ottawa, Dr. C. A. Ja- 
mieson, Assistant Apiarist, Ottawa, 
and Sardar Singh of India, now tak- 
ing special work at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Katznelson, from the view- 
point of the laboratory, and C. B. 
Gooderham, referring to the two 
years’ test in the field, as mentioned 
on page 736 of the December num- 
ber, pointed out several dangers in 
connection with the feeding of sul- 
fa syrup to control AFB. Inasmuch 
as the sulfa inhibits, that is, restrains 
the disease, it merely enables colo- 
nies, where the feeding is kept up, 
to clean up but does not destroy the 
spores. This means that since the 
feeding must be kept up for a con- 
siderable period, there is great dan- 
ger that the medicated syrup will 
find its way into the stored honey. 
They pointed out that unless the 
honey containing the disease is dis- 
posed of, it is a menace to other 
colonies and that robbing is apt to 
get started unless the greatest care 
is used in feeding the syrup. In the 
discussion that developed, it was 
pointed out also that if the feeding 
is done during the honey flow, it is 
sometimes difficult to get the bees 
to take the syrup. 

The State Inspector, A. C. Gould, 
agreeing with Katznelson and Good- 
erham, pointed out the difficulty a 
state inspector has in keeping track 
of sulfa feedings. He said that such 
experimental work under state su- 
pervision is almost an impossibility, 
except for apiaries close at hand. 

Canada has been conducting most 
interesting experiments in breeding. 
Some work has been done along the 
line of training bees to work red 
clover, but the results have been 
largely negative. It is evident, from 
Mr. Gooderham’s talk and also from 
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the interesting address by Guy J. 
Gobie, now at Columbia University, 
that DDY poisoning is tar less of a 


menace ian was first feared. In 
iact, the danger is certainly less 
than where arsenicals are _ used. 


rome of the new weed killers, how- 
ever, are going to be dangerous and 

must be careiully watched. 
Sangh, irom india, now at 
University, has made an as- 
tounding study ot bees in the fields. 
tie has icilowed individual bees and 
iraced paths. ‘this work has 
_trained >ye and agility 

sSible only to youth. 

ihe genial Supervisor of Apiar- 
lies, A. C. referring to the 
{75,000 colonies of bees in 
New York State, said that at least 
100,000 colonies ought to be inspect- 
ed each year. On account of short- 
help and the shortage of 
funds, he and his deputies were 
only about half way 
on the iirst inspection, and 
not over a quarter of the way on the 


saraar 


Uornmell 


tneir 
required a 


i 


~7Ouid, 


possibie 


age Oi 


to gel 


‘ vcd 
around 


aple 


second. He showed the steady in- 
crease in percentage of colonies in- 
fected, out of those inspected, by 
presentin € i01i0oWing figures: 
1942, 1.3%; 1943, 1.7%; 1944, 2.4%; 
19.5, 3.4%, and 1946, 3.9%. 


was due mainly to 
mber of inspectors. 
had under supervi- 
iests of sulfa feed- 


nereas¢ 
aecreasing n 
ould has 


ion a series otf 


ings, securing results similar to 
n Canada. His warning is that 
o it who undertake this kind of 


, yl e . ah 
rk are able to 


‘ntitie tests. 
?. VY. Cary of Syracuse, and R. B. 
ilison New York City, in com- 
nting on the market, called 
attention to the fact that October, 
almost the warmest in the history of 
the Weather Bureau, was not, on 
that account, a good honey selling 
' earnestly con- 
demned price cutting. R. B. Will- 
n mentioned that on January 1 the 
duty on imported honey is being re- 
duced from 1'% cents per pound to 


make exhaustive, 


noney 


: ‘ 
montn Vir. Cary 


cent and that this will undoubted- 
ly tend to increase importation of 
honey from Cuba, where 15,000,000 
pounds of honey are produced an- 


nually. 


The meeting was a real home- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Proposed Organization of Bee Breeders 


The Southern bee shippers at- 
tending the Southern States Bee- 
keeping Federation in Biloxi have 
joined in an effort to organize what 
has been tentatively called ‘‘The 
American Bee Breeders’ Associa- 
tion”. This proposed Association 
has outlined some aims and objec- 
tives which met with the unanimous 
approval of all present. 

The primary objective is to foster 
and promote the breeding and dis- 
tribution of improved stock. In 
working with the existing agencies 
and with the possibility of imple- 
menting this work with some breed- 
ing work by the Association, we an- 
ticipate great progress in bringing 
to the industry stock which will con- 
tribute materially to the prosperity 
of the industry. 

Our secondary objective will be 
the promotion of a better relation- 
ship between the honey producers 
and the bee breeders. To achieve 
this end, we propose to set up mini- 
mum standards covering quality of 
queens, package bees, advertising, 
and business policies. These are 
only some of the considerations we 
have given to our organization plans 
and more will be published as con- 
ditions warrant. 

At the present time we have no 
organization to bring together all 
the bee breeders so that this phase 
of our beekeeping industry can be 
promoted. Under the accepted plans, 
no breeder will be able to afford to 
refuse to join, as package and queen 
buyers have in the past and are still 
requesting better stock, better poli- 
cies, and it is our task to join to- 
gether in a common effort to pro- 
vide to the buyer improved stock 
with honest policies. This move 
will ultimately segregate the reli- 
able from the unreliable breeders. 

We have proposed that an em- 
blem be used in conjunction with 
our ads and stationery to identify 
the members who have qualified and 
in this way the buyers will know 
what to expect from advertisers us- 
ing the organization’s emblem. The 
reliable breeders are as anxious to 
protect the buyers as the buyers are 
to know who the reliable shippers 
are. 

It has also been pointed out that 
“The Bee Breeders of America” 
could with organized effort give the 
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National Association of Beekeepers’ 
Associations better moral and finan- 
cial support. We propose to work 
out specific plans of supporting the 
National. Mr. Glenn O. Jones has 
already promised to use his good of- 
fice to coordinate the activities of 
our new Association with the activi- 
ties of the National since we realize 
all beekeeping problems are com- 
mon in scope. 

It has been decided to hold a con- 
stitutional convention in Meridian, 
Mississippi, on February 9, at the 
County Court House, with a view 
of drafting the constitution and 
by-laws of the Association. We in- 
vite and urge all bee and queen 
producers and any who are inter- 
ested in this Association to attend. 
The future of our industry depends 
on your support of all agencies 
which contribute to the welfare of 
beekeeping.—E. C. Bessonet, Mem- 
ber, Organization Committee. 

Z| 
High Lights of Empire State Meeting 
(Continued from previous page) 

coming for George Rea. From his 
long years of experience he pointed 
out the reduction in area devoted to 
the growing of some of the old 
stand-bys like sweet clover and al- 
falfa, and he urged the investigation 
of substitute honey plants. He 
warmly commended the efforts of 
the Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of which R. B. Willson is 
Chairman. 

Officers and Directors elected at 
the annual meeting are: 

President, Howard Norton, Lim- 
erick, N. Y.; lst Vice-President, Geo. 
Norris, Stafford, N. Y.; 2nd Vice- 
President, Dr. E. J. Dyce, Ithaca, N. 
Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. T. Cary, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Directors: Harold Merrell, Wol- 
cott, N. Y., Chairman, John Rulison, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Mrs. L. M. Wil- 
son, Elmira, N. Y., Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Walter Severson, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Howard Myers, Ran- 
somville, N. Y.; Wm. L. Coggshall, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Raymond Churchill, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Burel Lane, Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y.; Ray Gutekunst, 
Pavilion, N. Y., and Robert Willson, 
New York, City. 
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Second Glances 


Many worthwhile small hints and 
practices can be passed on to other 
beekeepers by means of an apiary 
notebook (page 705). It is an ex- 
cellent way to share items of value 
and interest. That blowtorch meth- 
od of removing the top from five- 
gallon cans should be worth a lot 
to many—I know that I have many 
a time myself wished for a way of 
eliminating those jagged edges. And 
the nucleus box to salvage good 
queens from weak colonies united 
is good. Thanks, Mr. Tontz. 


Definite competition for beeswax 
in many of its uses should certainly 
make us realize that we should en- 
deavor by all means to keep its qual- 
ity up (page 708). Frame and hive 
scrapings should never be added to 
cappings wax, and care should be 
taken in home rendering that hard 
water used is acidified. The article 
also cautions that beeswax should 
never be rendered without water, 
and this is certainly a wise admoni- 
tion—both because of possible dam- 
age to the wax, and even more be- 
cause of serious fire danger. 

A usable workshop surely can be 
worth real money to any beekeeper 
(page 710). Mr. Pease is right— 
there is no time to prepare your 
equipment when you want it. Be- 
fore is the proper time, and if you 
have leisure during the winter, by 
all means do it then. 

A definitely sickish feeling is what 
most real beekeepers will have when 
they look at the pictures and read 
the text on pages 712 and 713. But 
there also comes a glow that anyone 
can take such a blow “smiling’’, as 
Mr. Cooper does. Let’s hope that he 
has his hives full of bees again in 
much less time than those 30 years 
he has set. 

Outdoor wintering scores rather 
heavily in the conclusions drawn 
from the ten years of experimenta- 
tion and observation reported on 
page 714. One point, however, is 
difficult to understand—the higher 
weight loss of cellar wintered colo- 
nies. This definitely does not coin- 
cide with the experience of many, 
including my own. Perhaps the type 
of cellar may affect this to some ex- 
tent. That colonies can actually be 
too strong, both in fall and spring, 





By C. M. Isaacson 


for best results, is something many 
have observed. I have seen beau- 
tiful spring colonies disappoint very 
greatly as far as final crop went (di- 
visions were not practical because 
of lack of equipment). All in all, 
the results are certainly completely 
assembled and conclusions carefully 
drawn. 


Honey cookery as a gift can be 
very appreciated, says Mrs. Nielsen. 
All beekeepers (plus many others) 
will agree. It’s a good hint (page 
719). Practical instruction is al- 
ways worth far more than the mere- 
ly theoretical kind (page 720). The 
short course at Penn State College 
—and similar ones held at many 
agricultural schools, are the prac- 
tical type. And that demand for 
extra classes shows that it was real- 
ly appreciated. 

Management, location, and weath- 
er make your crop, says Propolis 
Pete. Oh yes, some strains of bees 
are harder workers than others, but 
on the whole his conclusions are 
correct. And theory backed by prac- 
tice does make up management. On- 
ly—start out with basically sound 
theories and adapt them to your 
own particular needs as you gai. 
experience (page 723). 

Removing covers to stop robbing 
is safe, V. A. Allen asserts—and al- 
so that it is a sure and fast remedy. 
I am surely going to try it next sum- 
mer (page 724). 

Dry sugar will be taken readily 
just before a honey flow if bees are 
low on stores then. A combination 
of a little syrup with a larger quan- 
tity of dry sugar is ideal for those 
colonies that are slow to start on the 
sugar alone, but no normal colony 
will ever starve with the dry food 
only. I know because we tried it 
on a large scale this summer. (page 
tae). 

Stores and bees—an abundance 
of both—will always be the main 
requirements flor good wintering. 
Wind protection is a big aid, and 
most beekeepers have observed that 
a stagnant, moist condition of air 
in a location makes for poorer colo- 
nies in the spring. Here in the 
North, we believe that moderate 
packing, too, pays its cost (page 
137). 
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Just News 


Bronx County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its regular month- 
ly meeting at the home of Mr. Frank 
Glazer, 3424 Gates Place, Sunday, 
January 11, 1948, at 2:30 P.M— 
Sam Roberts, Sec. 





SS 
The Pennsylvania State Beekeep- 
ers’ Annual Meeting will be held in 
Harrisburg on January 14 and 15. 
Dr. E. F. Phillips of New York, and 
Charles A. Reese of Ohio are out-of- 
state speakers. Come. 


The Michiana Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, a recently formed and go- 
ing organization of 140 members 
consisting of northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan beekeepers, will 
hold the next meeting on January 24 
at the Stover School, 5 miles north- 
east of South Bend, Indiana, on Rt. 
23. <A cordial invitation to all. 

SS 

The Nebraska Honey Producers’ 
Association will hold its annual win- 
ter meeting on February 3, in Room 
209, Plant Industry Building, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 33rd and Hol- 
dredge Street, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
beginning at 9 A.M. Subjects such 
as breeding and marketing will be 
discussed.—Mrs. Henry F. Puppe, 


Sec-Treas. 
SS 

The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold the regu- 
lar monthly meeting at 2:30 P.M. on 
Sunday, January 18, 1948, at the 
Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Av- 
enue, New Rochelle, N. Y. All 
members are urged to attend since 
the election of officers for the com- 
ing year will take place at this meet- 
ing.—B. F. Miller, Publicity. 

SS 

The annual beekeeping short 
course of the Beekeeping Division 
of the University of Illinois will 
again be held in connection with 
Farm and Home Week of the College 
of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois, dur- 
ing the week of February 9-12, 19- 
48, in Room 104 of Vivarium Bldg. 
Among those assisting V. G. Milum, 
the University Apiculturist, in this 
school for beekeepers will be: G. H. 
Cale, Editor of the American Bee 
Journal; Carl E. Killion, Chief Api- 
ary Inspector, of Paris, Illinois; T. 
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W. Millen, U. of Illinois Veterinary 


School; E. A. Mieneke, Arlington, 
Heights; Hoyt ‘Taylor, Pleasant 
Plains; and Wesley Osborne, of 


Hillsboro, President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer respectively of the Illi- 
nois State Beekeepers’ Association. 
There are no fees connected with 
the course and the only expenses 
are those for board and travel. Room 
reservations will be available at the 
reservation booths. Inquiries for 
the complete Farm and Home Week 
Program should be addressed to the 
Information Office, College of Ag- 
riculture, Urbana, Illinois. 
SS 
James Gwin, retiring Chief of 
Division of Bees and Honey of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture, was honored recently by the 
Wisconsin beekeepers, who present- 
ed him with a desk set, on complet- 
ing 20 years of service for the State. 
<< 
The Oregon State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, at the annual meeting held 
on December 6 and 7, elected the 
following officers: President, Geo. 
W. Nichols; Vice-President, J. O. 
Kane, and Sec.-Treasurer, John D. 
Burt of Newberg, who is serving for 
the sixth consecutive year. 
<< 
Honey and Honey Cookery, a 30- 
page bulletin, No. 282, prepared by 
Dr. Winston E. Dunham, former ex- 
tension apiarist of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, is now 
available at Division of Bee Culture 
of the University. This bulletin is 
carefully prepared and_ contains 
much useful information on various 
uses of honey in recipes, desserts, 
salads, canning and preserving, con- 
fections, and drinks. 


<a 
The North Jersey Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will have many surprises 
for the members who attend the 
next meeting to be held on Wednes- 
day evening at 8 P.M., on January 
21 in Room H of the Bergen County 
Courthouse. Each member who at- 
tended the recent dinner has pledged 
himself to get one new member dur- 
ing 1948. Ten new members were 
admitted during December.—Rich- 

ard Geogheghan, Sec. 
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High Lights of the Biloxi Meeting 
By Jack Deyell 


The Southern States Beekeeping 
Federation meeting held in Biloxi, 
Miss., on November 27 and 28 was 
well attended, there being 17 states 
and one foreign country, Australia, 
represented. 

The production and shipping of 
bees and queens was discussed at 
some length by E. C. Bessonet of 
Donaldsonville, La. It seems prob- 
able that a considerable number of 
package bees will be shipped by air 
in the near future. We need lighter 
and perhaps slightly smaller bee 
shipping cages. Air shipments will 
require less food enroute because of 
shorter shipping time. 

At present air express rates are 
rather high. Air freight shipments 
which can handle as many as 50 or 
more packages, in air conditioned 
compartments, are to be tried out 
this coming season, and if successful 
the carrying charges will compare 
quite favorably with railway express 
rates. The problems to be solved 
are: collecting the packages at ship- 
ping point and distributing them 
with a minimum of expense and time 
to yeceivers at destination point. 
These problems can and will be 
solved. 

Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Jr., and 
Dr. Otto Mackensen of the Bee Cul- 
ture Field Station of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, brought interesting and 
informative information on_ bee 
breeding. Artificial insemination 


of queens is being used in the care- 
fl testing and selection of stock. In 
the near future a bulletin will be 
available giving details of the tech- 
nique used. 


A short course will be 
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given in the near future in Baton 
Rouge, covering artificial insemina- 
tion work, for breeders who wish to 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 

The outstanding high light of the 
meeting was the interest taken in 
the formation of the American Bee 
Breeders’ Association, reference to 
which is made in an article by E. C. 
Bessonet in this issue on page 19. 

The formation of this association 
is designed to bring about better 
methods of production and shipping 
and a better understanding between 
shippers and receivers of bees. This 
appears to be an important step for- 
ward in the package bee and queen 
business. 

Nosema was said to be the most 
destructive adult bee disease at pres- 
ent. 

James I. Hambleton, Senior Api- 
culturist of U.S.A., Beltsville, Md., 
following some remarks concerning 
the ravages of this disease presented 
Dr. W. A. Stenvhen, formerly asso- 
ciated with C. B. Gooderham of Ot- 
tawa. Canada. at present extension 
aviarist of North Carolina. Dr. 
Stenhen has done considerable ex- 
nerimental work on this disease. The 
snores of Nosema are very persis- 
tent. small. and difficult to see. Th's 
organism does its work in the main 
honey stomach of the bee and the 
disease spreads in stagnant water 
on which the bees void their feces, 
and other bees become infected. Af- 
fected bees appear to be in distress, 
crawl up blades of grass and away 
from the hive to die. 

J. W. Newton of Baton Rouge, La., 
in his remarks concerning Nosema 


Left to right: 

N. C. Jensen, E. C. 
Bessonet, Eugene 
Cutts, W. W. Wicht. 
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said that temperature has a marked 
effect on the disease and that low 
temperatures between 30 and 35 de- 
erees Fahrenheit were most favor- 
able for the development of the dis- 
ease. Mr. Newton does not have 
much faith in drugs but does think 
that possibly immunity can be de- 
veloped. 
Clay Lyle of State College, Miss., 
believes there should be free move- 
from one state to an- 
other, provided bees are found to be 
free from disease. Apparently there 
division of opinion on this 


ment of bees 





some 
matter. 
Virginia McNaughton, assistant to 


Mirs. Grace of the American Honey 
Institute Id about the excellent 

ork heing done by the Institute in 
nublicizing the virtues of honey, na- 
tiiro’s oldest and choicest sweet. It 
is imrossible for the average bee- 
{ ymprehend the amount 


being done by the Institute 
1 peovie throughout 

minded. 

tlantie, Iowa, 


the country m mney 


Gienn O. Jones of 
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the Missouri State Beekeepers’ 
-onard Haseman of the University of Missouri, and L. F. Chil- 
Franklin, were honored at the recent 
S i They 

in combatting disease in honeybees. 
standing Research Work in Beekeeping’ 

for the discovery of sulfa drugs as a control of American 
This disease had baffied the beekeeping industry for years. 
is considered one of the greatest forward steps toward eliminating this problem.—Arthur 


Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Yederation, told about what is being 
dene by the various committees in 
the Federation for beekeepers 
throughout the country. The Feder- 
on is doing for our beekeepers, 
collectively, what could not be done 
by beekeepers individually. The 
Federation is the organization which 
holds the various segments of our 
industry together. All beekeepers 
hould help themselves by helping 
1e Federation. 


ati 


banquet is not complete with- 
a good toastmaster, and Ned 


f 
Prevost, the genial South Carolin- 


en, met this assignment with his 
ual capability. There wasn’t a 
il mement. Gene Cutts of Ala- 


‘ma, Chairman of the meeting, 

n d all the sessions skillfully. 
‘iam W. Wicht of Hattiesburg, 
was elected President of the 

The 


S ern Federation for 1948. 
conference meeting for 1948 will be 
held at some point in South Caro- 
1; 

ina. 


ZERS 


For Gutstanding Research in Beekeeping 





Leonard liaseman, University of Missouri, and L. F. Childers, beekeeper 
Franklin, are presented pen desk sets by Carl Kaithoff, Lexington, president of 


Association. 


annual meeting of the 
presented pen and desk sets by the 
Each set was inscribed 


were 


Sulfa treatment 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


How A. I. Root Started 
in Beekeeping 

On the 75th anniversary of Glean- 
ings it would seem fitting, especially 
for the thousands of beginner bee- 
keepers who are anxious to make 
good in beekeeping, to quote from 
the writings of the late A. I. Root 
who started this iournal in 1873. Mr. 
Root was at the time a ieweler and 
knew nothing about bees. but he 
soon learned. as we shall see on 

reading this intriguing story: 


About the vear 1865. during the month 
of August. a swarm of bees passed over- 
head where we were at work, and mv fel- 
low workman. in answer to some of mv 
queries resnecting their habits. asked what 
T would give for them. TI. not dreaming he 
con'd by anv means rall them down. offer- 
ed him a dolar. and he started after them. 
To mv astonishment he. in a short time. 
returned with them. hived in a rough 
box he had hastilv picked un. and at that 
moment T commenced learning mv ABC 
in bee culture Refore night I had ques- 
tioned not onlv the hees but everv one I 
knew who could tell me anvthing about 
these strange new acauaintances of mine. 
Our books and pavers were overhauled 
that evening: but the little that I found 
onlv puzzled me the more, and kindled 
anew the desire to exnlore and follow out 
this new hobby of mine: for dear reader, 
T have been all mv life much given to hob- 
bies and new projects 

Farmers who had kent bees assured me 
that thev had once naid. when the country 
was new. but of late vears thev were no 
profit, and evervbodv was abandoning the 
business. I had some headstrong views in 
the matter. and in a few davs TI visited 
Cleveland ostensiblv on other business, but 
T had really little interest in anything un- 
til I could visit the bookstores and look 
over the books on bees. T found but two, 
and T verv quickly chose Langstroth. Mav 
God reward and forever bless Mr. Lang- 
stroth for the kind and pleasant way in 
which he unfolds to his readers the truths 
and wonders of creation to be found inside 
the beehive 

What a gold mine that book seemed to 
me as I looked it over on my journey 
home! Never was romance so enticing— 
no, not even Robinson Crusoe: and, best 
of all, right at mv own home I could live 
out and verify all the wonderful things 
told therein. Late as it was, I yet made an 
observatory hive and raised queens from 
worker eggs before winter, and wound up 
by purchasing a queen of Mr. Langstroth 
for $20.00. I should, in fact, have wound 
up the whole business, queen and all, 
most effectually, had it not been for some 
timely advice toward Christmas, from a 
plain, practical farmer near by. With his 
assistance, and by the purchase of some 
more bees, I brought all safely through 
the winter. 


We Need More Enthusiasm Today 
As I have frequently read the 

foregoing, the wonder to me is that 

A. I. Root could winter a swarm of 
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By M. J. Deyell 





Jack at his office desk 


bees captured in August, here in 
northern Ohio. It seems apparent 
that he might have lost the bees dur- 
ing the winter, had it not been for 
the assistance of the farmer beekeep- 
er from whom he purchased some 
bees with which to strengthen the 
swarm. 
What of the Future? 

Our industry was young at the 
time A. I. began beekeeping. As a 
matter of fact, it is still compara- 
tively young, almost in its infancy. 
The reason most of us keep bees is to 
produce surplus honey and wax. A 
few people apparently keep bees for 
amusement or to play with and 
seem not to be particularly interest- 
ed in securing honey. 

The amount of honey produced 
in this country, a little over 200,- 
000,000 pounds per year, is a drop 
in the bucket compared with what 
could be produced if more bees were 
kept. Just think, 200,000,000 pounds 
of honey for the 140,000 000 people, 
approximately, in this country is on- 
ly a little over 1 pound per person. 
When we consider the fact that the 
per-capita consumption of sugar is 
close to 100 pounds, we begin to re- 
alize the unlimited possibilities of 
increasing consumer interest in hon- 
ey, nature’s oldest and _ choicest 
sweet. The American Honey Insti- 
tute has been and is doing a remark- 
able piece of work in acquainting 
people with the virtues of honey as 
a food. If it were not for the Insti- 
tute, the demand for honey would be 
much less than it is today. 
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It seems obvious that our industry 
must grow because we need more 
honey and we need more bees to 
gather the enormous amount of nec- 
tar that goes to waste annually for 
lack of bees to collect it. It has 
been said that approximately 90% 
of the nectar is wasted because there 
are not enough bees to gather it. 

Agriculture Needs Honeybees 

We are told on good authority 
that over 50 of the farm crops— 
fruits, vegetables, and legumes—tre- 
quire bees for maximum pollination. 
Fruit and legume growers are real- 
izing as never before the utmost 
importance of having bees to polli- 
nate the blossoms in order to in- 
crease yields. 

We quote the following from bul- 
letin E-584 entitled “The Depend- 
ence of Agriculture on the Beekeep- 
ing Industry, a Review’, prepared 
by the Division of Bee Culture of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
“In practically all agricultural re- 
gions honeybees are the most nu- 
merous flower visiting insects and 
in many places the depletign of wild 
pollinators is so acute that honey- 
bees have to be brought in especially 
for pollination. The fertilization of 
plant flowers is so essential that bee- 
keeping must be carried on to main- 
tain a profitable agriculture, and it 
may be necessary to subsidize the 
keeping of bees, since there is no 
practical substitute for honeybees 
in the transfer of pollen from flower 
to flower and plant to plant’. 

A Word to Beginners 
Who Have Bees 

We receive quite a number of let- 

ters from beekeepers who are anx- 


Close-up of two hives well 
covered with snow. RKec- 
ord snowfall in this district 
since 1874.— Ernest Finn, 
Etobicoke, Ontario. 
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ious concerning the welfare of hives 
of bees covered with snow. Don’t 
worry about snow covered hives. 
Snow is a wonderful protection for 
bees. In a few instances hive bot- 
tom entrances may become clogged 
with dead bees, or possibly ice dur- 
ing a sleet storm. As a rule, even 
though there is no middle or top 
entrance, the heat that the bees 
produce will melt the ice from the 
entrance before they will suffocate. 
It is well, however, to examine hive 
entrances periodically. Quite a num- 
ber of beekeepers nowadays have 
small middle or top entrances to 
permit bees to get out in the event 
that the lower entrance may be 
clogged. Provided bees are well 
supplied with stores, there is noth- 
ing that can be done during the win- 
ter months to improve the condition 
of the bees. Let them strictly alone. 
A Word to Beginners 

Our industry does need more be- 
ginner beekeepers and these begin- 
ners should be encouraged. County 
and state associations should pay at- 
tention to beginners in order to help 
them succeed. Remember our lead- 
ing successful commercial beekeep- 
ers were once beginners. 

Who Can Succeed in Beekeeping 

Anyone with average intelligence, 
having at least a degree of aptitude 
for beekeeping, can succeed. All 
that is necessary for success is that 
the principles of beekeeping be dis- 
covered, then applied to the man- 
agement of bees. There is nothing 
miraculous about successful bee- 
keeping. It all boils down to com- 
mon sense. More details will be giv- 
en in the next talk. 
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Asked and Answered 


Taking off Empty Supers 
During Winter 





Question I keep my bees in tandard 
ten-frame hive and only one body for 
brood witt a queer excluder above J 
have two s pers w +r emoty comyp above 
the exc der Must I take the empty su- 
pers off or eave them or Il believe the 
nees Wo qd V nrer tr) ter W vr the Ipe rs 
off Viillard Briley, Tennessec 

Answel! It would be advisable 
to remove the two empty supers 
now over the queen excluder. It 


would be well to put the supers 
back on in the spring as soon as nec- 
tar and pollen are available in con- 
siderable quantity The supers of 
combs removed should be placed in 
a building and made mouse-proof. 
In some parts of the South the bee 
moth is troublesome and therefore 
some beekeepers leave the combs on 
hives during the winter months. 
——a 

Winter Stores—How Much, 

Extractor for Beginner, Etc. 
Question What is the necessary amount 


of winter stores to be left in the chamber 
for an average colony in these part: How 
do you determine the proper amount so 
there will be no robbing of winter food 
for the bee What type extractor would 
ou recommend for an apiary of five col- 
onies What date do you have for the 
honey flows for these parts and what are 
the source of the flow what ylant 
trees, et What is the best method to 
prevent warming Donald Watt Viaine 
Answel! Bee wintered indoors 
will use less stores than those placed 
outside in packing cases In you! 
climate you would need to provide 
not less than 40 pounds and prob 


ably from 0 to 60 pound to carry 
over from fall to the next spring. If 
you have earl yurces of honey you 
will need Ie tore A hand-turned 
two or three-frame non-reversible 
extractor will take care of five col 


ones The non-reversing machines 
are a little less expensive and will 
be satisfactory for up to 50 colonies 
It is not wise to go by calendar date 
in timing honey flows because some 
seasons are more advanced than ot! 

ers The regular flow from white 
clover and other legumes would 
take plac« about a month after dan 
delion and dandelion ado not 


bloom until freezing weathe! is 


over As soon as it warms up they 
disappear then in about a month 
the main flow comes on Swarming 
is a big question Briefly, it may 
be summed up this way trong 


two-story colonies with a large pet 
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f youn bees Use the 

Demaree plan just before the main 
one. iow comes on, placing un- 
rood and queen below an 

cluder with sealed brood upstairs. 

t emerges this will pro- 

e room tor the incoming nectar. 
Keep the colonies shaded during the 
le hours of the day: see that the 

t entrance is wide open and 
very hot weather stagger one of 


ners over the brood nest prop- 
\Nat 1s, move cne or two supers 


vard so as to provide ventilation. 
7 rocedure is for extracted hon- 
( only and not for the production 
f comb honey. Examine the combs 
earefully, cutting out all queen cells 
nd initial queen cells before they 

capped over. Usually there is 
if warming after the flow comes 

eavily an?! the bees get down to 
} ine oring noney. Be sure that 
hey have enough room. 

QW 
Caging the Queen to 


Prevent Swarming 


Our I 1 tl a queen could be 
caped } that een cell d 
b ted i the 3 jueen would mate 

! vith it danger of rming This 
foesn t eC po ble I it true? Harry 
( La tt faine 

Answer Caging a queen to pre- 


vent swarming will work for a short 
time, but in the meantime the colo- 
ny trength is held down because 
ther vill be no breod to take the 


place of ti Hee constantly dying 
! as the queen is caged 


Lj leans a reduced population 
hich will be unable to catch a 
later crop or to finish out the sea 


on properly. When the young queen 


( ei i! her e 1] he may 

lead out a rm even if the old 
en t nt n Vie 
mea 
Vioving Bees in Winter 
yu j t e nt to mo bees 
boul | ri i " | weather ind 
how j the best Ww to do tt Birch 
Finch, India 

Lnswel Viarch would be a good 
time for you to move the bees Lt 
thy veather is cool you can tack a 
creen ver the entrance of each 

hive. load the hives into a truck 
ind move them to the desired new 

j ition You should of course sta 


ple the bottom board and cover on 


each hive » that the bees may be 


kept inside during the moving 
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80 Years Among the Bees 






By E. R. Root 





When and How A. I. Root Started his Bee Journal, Gleanings in Bee Culture 


In a series of articles that I have 
been writing about A. I. Root, I have 
told of his successes but have spent 
most of the time telling of his mis- 
takes which taught him what not to 
do as well as what to do. 

The first issue of Gleanings came 
out in 1873, the year after A. I. Root 
produced a record crop. In 1871 he 
had lost all of his bees except 11 
colonies, built them up again and 
the next year produced a crop of 
6000 pounds of honey from 48 colo- 
nies, including a barrel from a sin- 
gle colony. At that time he did not 
have the advantage of the smoker or 
of comb foundation. Since there were 
no queen excluders at that time the 
queen got ahead of him and began 
rearing brood upstairs and down 
with the result that he had enor- 
mous colonies. In this way Mr. Root 
unwittingly used two-story brood 
nests which were not generally 
adopted until 20 years later when 
the writer advocated such practice 
in 1894. It was with a little home- 
made extractor that A. I. Root took 
his first barrel of honey from one 
colony, and 6000 pounds from 48 
colonies. He did not know where 
to store it. Borrowing containers 
from all of his neighbors, he filled 
them all. Then he contemplated 
building a 100-barrel cistern to hold 
his crop, lining the inside with par- 
affin. But fortunately that pipe 
dream never materialized. He bought 
3-lb. Mason jars by the thousands 
and filled them with honey, selling 
them for 75¢c each. 

But the recital of the incidents and 
the fact that he was now making 
bees pay, with less failures, brought 
forth thousands of letters. At first he 
had a circular covering most of the 
inquiries, but this was not enough. 


This picture is a wood engraving of 
A. I. Root’s original apiary from which 
he harvested his 6000 pounds from 
48 colonies. <A. I. is shown with a 
full beard This was his veil, as ex- 
plained in the text. The writer, elev- 
en years old, stood with his head 
bowed forward. He got past the fear 
of stings and was now helping his 
father to extract and work in the 
apiary, but always with a bee veil. 
The little girl was my sister Maud. 
The building is where A. IL. attempted 
to winter his bees, losing them year 
after year because he made them too 
warm and didn’t give them enough 
ventilation, and then later gave them 
too much ventilation. 

































































Then it became necessary for him 
to get out a quarterly. This had no 
sooner appeared when it was evi- 
dent that he would have to get out 
a regular bee journal which would 
appear monthly under the title of 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture’. The 
first issue came out in 1873. In this 
issue he recited his mistakes and told 
how anyone could do what he had 
done, in a good locality where white 
clover was grown and where bass- 
wood was abundant. Mr. Root was 
careful to make all of these points 
clear. 

While he knew about a bee veil 
made of wire cloth, as described in 
Langstroth’s book, he did not use it. 
It took too long to put it on and take 
it off, he said. He had a very heavy 
beard which reached to his eyes and 
when an angry bee would fly into 
his face he would tuck it in the 
beard, smash it, and go on with his 
work. His bees were all gentle 
Italians. 

He had a wife and two children - 
in 1873 when he got that crop. I y 
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Editorials 


Seventy Five A. I. Root, in Vol. 1, 
Years Ago No. 1, page 8, of what 

was to be a modest 
quarterly, deplored the fact that 
honey was selling for 10 cents a 
pound in the West, when in Ohio it 
was retailing for 45 cents (comb 
honey, 50 cents). 

In that same number, January, 
1873, page 2, Mr. Root advocated ‘“‘a 
track...... and a low truck or cav...... 
to roll your barrels of honey on’’. 

He quoted George Howe of Louisi- 
ana on page 5: “a cloth dipped in 
warm, clean tallow and passed over 
those parts of the hive...... wished 
kept free from propolis...... answers 
the purpose perfectly’’. 

In Vol. 1, No. 2, page 6, appeared 
an announcement, evidently tem- 
pered by a wish to keep calm, that 
the quarterly planned in the January 
number had been hurriedly aban- 
doned and a full fledged monthly 
substituted instead. The deluge of 
letters had apparently all but dazed 
the new editorial force (of one). 

And thus Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture was born. Surely in his mo- 
ments of greatest enthusiasm, A. I. 
Root probably did not realize that 
he was starting an agricultural jour- 
nal that was to continue for 75 years 
without change of name or owner- 
ship, and with an unbroken record 
through two terrible world wars 
and numerous depressions. This 
record could not have been made 
without the cooperation of thou- 
sands of readers and contributors, 
many of whom today are grandsons, 
even great grandsons, of the original 
loyal band of subscribers. 

How long is 75 years? It is five 
years more than the biblical three 
score years and ten. It is three gen- 
erations, as usually figured. It is 
the life of a good sized basswood 
tree at what might be called matur- 
ity. Here is a section of a straight 
basswood tree cut along with other 
trees of maple, ash, and oak. This 
particular section, perhaps 20 feet 
from the ground, was about 18 
inches in diameter. Seventy five 
“rings” were clearly visible showing 
that the tree was planted during A. 
I. Root’s first great interest in bass- 
wood and therefore about the time 
Gleanings in Bee Culture was start- 











The 75-year-old tree 


ed. The years of financial depres- 
sions did not show but the groups of 
years of scanty rainfall were clearly 
evident.—H. H. Root. 

we 
A. I. ROOT’S FIRST EDITORIAL 
IN JANUARY 1873 GLEANINGS 

Fellow Novices:—We must con- 
fess to a feeling of not being quite 
as much at home here, just yet, as in 
the old American Bee Journal, but 
we trust we shall all, in time, feel 
all the liberty here that we have 
there enjoyed. Remember at all 
times that Improved Bee Culture is 
our end and aim, and we trust no 
one will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any particular 
person or “hobby’’. 

If any of our especial plans don’t 
work, or if anything we advertise 
has had its value over-estimated, 
here in these pages is the place of 
all others to set the error right. 
Please don’t be hasty or premature- 
ly positive, and when one of our 
number acknowledges a fault and 
makes proper reparation, the mat- 
ter should be overlooked and friend- 
ly feelings renewed on both sides, 
at once and forever. 

The advances now being made in 
Bee Culture, it seems to us, must 
necessarily bring about individual 
losses often; for instance, one of us 
may have made up a quantity of 
hives for sale, and new develop- 
ments may point out plainly that 
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they are not fully adapted to the 
present needs of Bee Culture, and 
when you are satisfied of this please 
do not attempt to sell them without 
telling your customer the whole 
truth, and making the price corre- 
spond. The same may be said of 
Extractors. If necessary to throw 
them away as old lumber or old 
metals, do not, we implore you, hes- 
itate an instant. 

Our most successful business men 
of the present day have discovered it 
to be a fact that it is more profitable 
to tell their customers the bad points 
of their wares as well as the good. 
There are ample opportunities in 
this world to acquire a competence 
honestly. 

One of the most lamentable 
wrongs in Bee Culture is the custom 
of taking money for a “right to make 
and use” a hive, knowing that the 
buyer could “make and use” a hive 
so nearly like it as to answer every 
purpose, without using a single one 
of the patented features. It will be 
our especial aim to fully inform the 
public of all such transactions com- 
ing under our observation. 


Please give facts all you can with- 
out regard to their bearing on indi- 
viduals, if they are of such a nature 
as to benefit the. masses. Without 
further moralizing we will try and 
let our little Journal show for itself 
what it is; but, dear readers, we 
hope you will have read this care- 
fully for we may refer to it here- 
after. 


— 


Danger in Moving During the 
Bees without Screens past decade, 

or perhaps 
longer, some commercial beekeep- 
ers, especially those in western 
states, have been moving loads of 
bees unscreened or with the en- 
trances wide open. In most in- 
stances the hives of bees are loaded 
onto large trucks at dusk when the 
bees are supposed to have returned 
from the fields. The trucks are then 
driven practically all night, reach- 
ing the new location by early morn- 
ing, in order to get the bees unload- 
ed by the time the sun comes up. 
The motion of the truck has a ten- 
dency to keep the bees quiet. With 
dependable trucks, efficient help, 
and good luck, such moving can be 
done to good advantage. The labor of 
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screening and unscreening the hives 
is obviated and furthermore bees 
with entrances wide open are not so 
likely to become heated up as are 
bees that are screened. In some in- 
stances where bees are screened in, 
they will cluster against the screen 
in an attempt to get out and thus 
cut off ventilation. If everything 
goes all right in moving without 
screens, all well and good. If there 
should be an accident enroute, how- 
ever, considerable confusion and 
perhaps trouble might occur. If 
there is motor trouble enroute and 
the truck is held up until the day- 
light hours, bees will probably fly 
out of hives and cause trouble. 
Those who move bees screened or 
unscreened should exercise unusual 
precaution to avoid trouble. 


— 


Readers of the ar- 
ticle ‘“‘Carniolans vs. 
Leather Colored Italians’, by A. V. 
Thomson, on page 10 of this issue, 
should not jump to the conclusion 
that Carniolans are superior or pref- 
erable to Italians. Mr. Thomson 
does not make any exorbitant claims 
about Carniolans but simply tells 
his experiences. 

In our opinion, an experiment 
comparing two races of bees should 
be conducted with both races in 
the same apiary under identical con- 
ditions and management. 

According to a reprint from the 
Report of the State Apiarist of Io- 
wa for 1937, entitled “Races of Bees 
for Iowa’, by O. W. Park of Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Ames, in which 12 colonies of each 
of three races of bees—Italians, Cau- 
casians, and Carniolans—were com- 
pared in the same location for five 
years, the Carniolans led in honey 
production, Italians ranked secoud, 
and the Caucasians took third place. 

However, in a five-year compari- 
son of Caucasians and Italians made 
by Corkins and Gilbert of Wyoming 
prior to 1932, the Caucasians out- 
did the Italians. In a six-year com- 
parison of Carniolans and Italians 
by C. B. Gooderham of Ottawa, Can- 
ada, the Italians produced 39 per- 
cent more honey than the Carniolans. 

Further work is needed before 
definite conclusions are reached. It 
would appear that certain races or 
strains are adapted to certain regions. 


Races of Bees 
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Salt Lake Beekeepers have the 
City Meeting opportunity of mak- 

ing the coming Na- 
tional Federation Meeting in Salt 
Lake City on January 15 and 16 the 
best ever held in the U.S. A. 

As noted from the complete pro- 
gram found in the December Glean- 
ings, there are outstanding speakers 
who will bring the latest informa- 
tion on problems facing our indus- 
try today. 

The meeting is being held at the 
time of the year when beekeepers 
can get away for a few days to visit 
an interesting city and enjoy fellow- 
ship with other beekeepers from 
over the country. 

The sessions will be held at Hotel 
Utah, headquarters for the meeting. 
Those who plan to attend should 
make room reservations at once if 
such have not already been made. 
There are quite a number of good 
hotels and lodges available to visi- 
tors. 

And so we will be seeing you at 
Salt Lake City. 

<a. 

1948 Goals for The announcement 
Colonies of Bees of the third annu- 

al goal program 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the number of colo- 
nies of bees, as reported on page 14, 
might, at a casual glance, seem to 
be of no great importance. Actu- 
ally what it means is that the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
is interested in the wider use of the 
honeybee to increase agricultural 
production of the many crops de- 
pendent upon or benefitted by in- 
sect pollination. 

It should be assumed that setting 
up a goal program for bees commits 
this branch of government to do 
what it can under its present power 
to achieve the goals outlined short 
of a price support program for hon- 
ey. For example it can be taken 
for granted that the United States 
Department of Agriculture is inter- 
ested in seeing that the beekeeper is 
able to market his crop of honey at 
profitable prices. Thus the goal 
program puts the industry in a po- 
sition to discuss marketing problems 
with this government department, 
should conditions make it necessary 
at any time during the year. Like- 
wise, should a program of alloca- 
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tion of material short in supply go 
into effect during the year, as is be- 
ing discussed in Washington, it 
places the industry again in a posi- 
tion to ask that steel, nails, wire, 
lumber, and other materials used 
for supplies at least not be allocated 
away from the industry, as other- 
wise might be the case. 

If all goes well and the industry 
does not need aid to combat natural 
or man-made problems during the 
year, this goal program will be im- 
portant primarily in giving the bee- 
keeping industry recognition as hav- 
ing an important part in the over- 
all food production program. 

However, should adverse condi- 
tions affect the industry, it places 
it in a better position to discuss its 
problems with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and _ to 
work out a favorable solution. This 
would not only work for the good of 
the bee industry, but it would also 
add to the well-being of agriculture 
generally because of the extent to 
which it is benefitted by the polli- 
nation activities of the honeybee. 

a 

Effect of DDT As a result of ex- 
on Bees periments in dust- 

ing cotton fields 
with DDT, conducted by S. E. Mc- 
Gregor and C. T. Vorhies of the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Arizona at Tuscon, de- 
scribed in Bulletin 207 issued in 
June, 1947, it has been established 
that small amounts of DDT will kill 
honeybees in cages. However, ap- 
plications of DDT in pyrophyllite 
and in kerosene around hive en- 
trances did not damage the colonies 
in these hives. 

A few bees were killed when an 
open hive of bees was dusted with 
DDT. but no further damage was 
noted, nor was damage detected 
when nearby cotton was dusted nine 
times by airplane with 10 percent 
DDT in pyrophyllite at the rate of 
15 pounds per acre. Brood was not 
affected. 

These findings appear to be in 
line with those of Dr. T. L. Guyton, 
Director of Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try of Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, carried on in 1946 and 
reported at the meeting of the Hon- 
ey and Pollen Plants Committee 
held in Amherst, Mass., on July 12, 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


Madison 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! The Ameri- 
can Honey Institute extends to ev- 
ery member of the bee and honey 
industry its heartiest wishes for 
health, happiness, and presperity in 
1248. 

z*ekee & 

Have you made your New Year’s 
There’s still time 
to add one more to your list. Re- 
solve now to lend your support to 
the American Honey Institute. It’s 
a resolution that pays. 


RAG sa¢43¢ + , ») 
resolutions yet? 


* 


The 1947 directory of members of 
the American Honey Institute will 
so to press on January 20. Your 
name should be included. If you 
have not yet paid your 1947 dues, 
be sure to send them in right away. 





it’s time to change calendars. 

Honey calentars for 1948 are avail- 

v for prompt delivery. They 
are the convenient pocket size that 
everyone nee for carrying about 
in purse or pocket. 

Honey calendars are a handy item 
for those who have them, but even 
more imvortant. they are a _ profit- 
able form of advertising for your 
product Place vour order now; $1 
ner hundred, postnaid. 


») 


nahin now 


le 


Are vou concerned about the pros- 
nects for selling your honey? Here’s 
what one successful honey seller has 
to say: 

“Judging by the offers of honey 
we are getting and the comments of 
beekeepers, the local honey sales 
are dropping. 

“Reekeepers seem to have forgot- 
ten how to promote honey sales dur- 
ing the war years when people were 
hesging for any kind of honey at 
any price. 

“Now I believe weuld be a good 
time for the American Honey Insti- 
tute to inerease its efforts to reach 
everv beekeeper with its fine price 
list of literature. Also to urge that 
any contemplated price cut below a 
fair price be invested in your fine 
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3, Wisconsin 


literature. Old Favorites should be 
given as an inducement to buy two 
jars of honey and NEW FAVORITES 
with three jars. Seasonable folders 
with all sales. 

“You have the literature to get all 
honey consumed if the beekeepers 
will only use it.’ 

Honey literature is a valuable aid 
to every honey seller. It encourages 
repeat business. 

Be sure to take advantage of the 
honey literature that the American 
Money Institute makes available to 
you at cost. Write for your free 
price list today. 


Acting is a strenuous business. 
According to a recent issue of LIFE 
magazine, the famed actress, Judith 
Anderson, uses up a_ tremendous 
ount of energy in her dramatic 
nerformance in the broadway pro- 

uction ‘‘Medea”’. For extra energy 
iss Anderson now uses honey in 
her coffee and on ice cream. 

Do your customers realize what 
n great energy food honey is? 

* ke *  * 

During the last few months many 
new members have joined the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute. These people 
are showing their desire to support 
the Institute’s program of creating 
and developing a wide-spread honey 
market. 

With the ccoperation of all mem- 
bers of the bee and honey industry, 
this program can be carried out suc- 
cessfully. The success of this pro- 
gram is important now; coopera- 
tion is necessary now. 

The larger the membership of the 
Institute, the greater its services 
can be. 


Qm 
ealil 
, 


eS ff @& & 2 
Considering all the orders for 
honey literature for Christmas gifts 
that the Institute filled, many home- 
makers all over the nation will be 
starting the New Year right with a 
goodly supply of honey recipes. 
For them it will indeed be a Hap- 
py New Year! 
31 
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A. I. Root at the age of 4 
18 when he first became 
interested in bees. ‘ 
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A few of the A. I. Root Company apiaries and bee supply pant. Pictu 


First Nation-Wide Announcment of 
—From Gleanings in Bee (lture for 


[Because of a_several year friendship as 
with Orville and Wilbur Wright, Father was 
permitted to make this first nation-wide not 
announcement of the airplane. Gleanings, = # = # # #  K—..... 
then entering its 33rd year, was his medi- b 
um. Most of his predictions have materi- r¢ 
alized. In fact, the airplane is beginning a § 
to take its place in the beekeeping indus- an 
try, for visiting outyards, and for trans- 
porting queens and bees. It may soon be ap] 
employed by state inspecting departments dit 
for discovering yards of bees.—H. H. Root. | ply 

Dear Friends, I have a wonderful to 
story to tell you—a story that, in hat 
some respects, out-rivals the Arabi- the 
an Nights fables. ...... God in his great fir: 
mercy has permitted me to be, at fee 
least somewhat, instrumental in ush- tice 
ering in and introducing to the great wa 
wide world an invention that may the 
outrank the electric cars, the auto- slo 


mobiles, and all other methods of 
travel, and one which may fairly 


take a place beside the telephone Pe 
and wireless telegraphy. Am I pees 
claiming a good deal? Well, I will rte 
tell my story and you shall be the all. 
judge. — 
gedies I am now going to tell you some- Da: 
thing of two boys...... Their names on 
are Orville and Wilbur Wright, of ex} 
Dayton, Ohio. I made mention of wo: 
them and their work on page 241 of Col 
our issue for March 1 last (1904). Ar 
mT: With a gliding machine made of tha 
sticks and cloth they learned to oth 
glide and soar from the top of a hill the 
to the bottom; and by making mot =  — 
only hundreds but more than a thou- ma 
sand experiments, they became so anc 
proficient in gliding these machines wa: 
that they could sail like a bird, and Ser 


control its movements up and down 





supply pant. 


Pictures taken from plane in October, 1947. 


ouncment of the Airplane 
Bee (alture for January, 1905 


as well as sidewise. Now, this was 
not altogether for fun or boys’ play 

When they became experts they 
brought in, as they planned to do, 
a gasoline engine to furnish power, 
and made a little success with their 
apparatus before winter The con- 
ditions were so different after ap- 
plying power that it seemed at first, 
to a great extent, as if they would 
have to learn the trade of gliding 
their little ship all over again. At 
first they went only a-few hundred 
feet; and as the opportunity for prac- 
tice in gliding and controlling it 
was only a few seconds at a time, 
their progress was necessarily very 
slow. 


They wanted a large level field 

some out-of-the-way place. I 
found them in a pasture lot a little 
over half a mile long and nearly as 
broad. The few people who occasion- 
ally got a glimpse of the experiments 
evidently only considered it another 
Darius Green, but I recognized at 
once that they were really scientific 
explorers who were serving the 
world in much the same way that 
Columbus did when he discovered 
America, and just the same way 
that Edison, Marconi, and a host of 
others have done all along through 
the ages. 

Other experiments had to be 
made in turning from right to left; 
and, to make the matter short, it 
was my privilege on the 20th day of 
September, 1904, to see the first 

(Continued on page 41) 


A. I. Root just a few 


years before his 
in 1923. 


death 











From the Field of Experience ; 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 3 
Weather: Today 
finds Southern Cali- 


fornia basking in 
sunshine and hopes. 
With the first we 


can enjoy life to the 
uttermost but it is 
with the latter that 
we longingly cling, 
hoping for that elu- 
sive rain so scantily 
spent over Southern 
Eleven months have 





California. 
passed with less than one half inch 


of rain over the southland. Irriga- 
tion water is already scarce in some 
sections. To look over our hills and 
unirrigated land it is surprising how 
well the vegetation looks consider- 


ing the lack of moisture that has 
fallen. Shrubs, vines, bushes, and 
trees have to a certain extent be- 
come immune or resistant to the 


dryness of the soil and atmosphere 
and seem to just stand and wait un- 
til it rains when all drink and re- 
spond very quickly. Growing things 
have been thousands of years in the 
making and these conditions are on- 
ly the result of nature’s handiwork. 

Honey Crop: There is no telling 
what the ‘48 crop will be. We might 
venture a guess something like this: 
We will get some orange—we al- 
ways do. Then the fellow who 
moves his bees will get some alfal- 
fa, cotton, bean, or other honey 
from the irrigated crops. This keeps 
his colonies in good shape and some 
of these days he will get one of the 
old time crops we read about and 
all will be well. 

Market: There is so little honey in 
the hands of the producer that there 
is no set price. Buyers will, so far 
as we can learn, pay from 14 to 17 
cents. 

Miscellaneous: Some beckeepers 
are busy moving back from the al- 
falfa and cotton country to their 
winter ranges in Southern Califor- 
nia. Those with whom we talked 
say it paid them to move. They got 
some honey, bees have winter stores, 
and their colonies are in good con 
dition for winter. Many have young 
aueens and will be ready for any 
early honey they might have a 
chance at. In the early years of our 
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beekeeping experience large bands 
of sheep were pastured over much 
of our bee range. Hoarhound was 
very plentiful and some seasons fur- 
nished considerable nectar. It usu- 
ally came in just after the orange 
and did not impair our honey sales. 
The flavor was very pronounced 
and one year we took several tons 
of nearly pure hearhound honey. 
As most of the readers probably 
know, the spiny seed pods of the 
hoarhound catch in the sheepn’s wocl 
scattered over the country. 


and are 


Now ve seldom see a band of sheep 
and at the same time we see very 
few hoarhound bushes. 

As I am typing these items it 


comes to mind that many of Glean- 


ings family will be reading these 
lines about January 1. Here is hop- 
ing that you had a Merry Christmas 


and will enjov a Happy New Year. 
L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 
aS 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 3 


Weather: If the 
rainmakers would 
come over Califor- 


nia and cause a gen- 
eral precipitation 
for the next two or 
three days. there 
would be much re- 
ioicing. The plain 
fact is that we need 


AAR. rain in all sections 
PTA DE hak » at . 
woes. Of the state. In this 





immediate area we 
have had 3.42 inches to date or .62 
inches above normal. This amount 


of precipitation has started a good 
cover and most of the fields are 
sreen, but more rain is needed to 
fill the underground levels and to 
keen the vegetation growing. 

1918 Bee Goals: The United States 
Department of Agriculture has just 


issued its third successive goal state- 
ment pointing out the needs for ad- 
ditional bees to replace the millions 
of other pollinating insects killed by 
spravs or dusts. For California this 
means an inerea of 11,000 colo 
nies over the theoretical number of 
470.000 colonies. The easiest way 
the U.S.D.A. and the different state 


arcencies could assure an increase in 
the number of colonies of bees would 
be to stop recommending the use of 
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enical dusts or sprays, improve 
lipment for applying sprays in- 
1d of dusts, and to substitute in 
ir insect control programs poi- 
fs that are less toxic to honeybees. 
lciumarsenate dusts alone have 
led more colonies in California 
} year and for many years past 
n all of the natural diseases put 
ether. For one department to 
pmmend the use of insect-con- 
lling poisons that kill off thou- 
ds of colonies of bees, and for 
ther department to recommend 
lincrease in bees to make up for 
$ loss, doesn’t seem to make much 
se. 

rood beekeeping locations in 
lifornia are already crowded to 
irflowing, due quite largely to 
|necessity for beekeepers to move 
ir colonies out of large areas 
ere arsenical dusts are promiscu- 
lly applied to cultivated crops. 
p elimination of all arsenicals 
ij the substitution of less toxic 
sons, now available, would be a 
ine to all phases of agriculture. 


foney Market: An inquiry at the 
hl stores and in Sacramento indi- 
bd that honey sales have increas- 
during the past month. There 
§ also a cut in the prices of most 
bs on the retailer’s shelves. One 
Ind was priced at $2.50 for 5-lb. 
s while another excellent brand 
tin retailed at $1.89. Some other 
Inds in 5-lb. tins sold for $1.60. 
P pound jars ranged from 37 cents 
59 cents with the major number 
lund 41 cents. Reports from one 
ker indicated that a drop in the 
ber and retail prices of honey in 
Bay area apparently caused 
ny retailers to buy sparingly un- 
they could learn if any further 
uctions were contemplated. Re- 
‘ed purchases might also be to 
'vent adding to their inventories 
chis time, the same excuse given 
some buyers for not buying any 
re honey at this time than they 
id. 
Vith the general price level hold- 
| firm, and with labor making ad- 
jonal demands _ for _ increased 
ges to meet the higher costs of 
ing, there seems to be no reason 
anv general lowering of prices 
nroducers at this time. 
Wiscellaneous: A_ joint Interim 
imittee of the Legislature on Ag- 
tural and Livestock Problems 
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held hearings this month in Los An- 
geles and in the Imperial Valley. 
They were particularly interested 
in the hazards agricultural chemi- 
cals were causing to livestock, field 
crops, and to beekeeping. They ap- 
parently were in agreement that 
something should be done to regu- 
late the use of millions of pounds of 
poisons that are being broadcast 
over our food crops, and will report 
their findings, with recommenda- 
tions, to the next legislative session. 
The most effective recommendation 
would be the elimination of arseni- 
cals in insect control programs and 
the requirement that those who ap- 
ply poisons must keep them from 
drifting to adjacent property.—J. E. 
Eckert, Davis, California. 


aS 
TEXAS, December 8 
Weather: The _  ab- 
normally high tem- 
perature which ex- 
tended into fall, 
ended abruptly in 
November with 
cooler weather pre- 
vailing since and 
frost occurring over 
most of the state. 
November also 
brought relief from 
drouth. Rainfall was general but 
variable in amount, with many are- 
as still deficient in soil moisture. 

Bees and Plants: The sudden 
change of weather ended colony ac- 
tivity for the season but the rain 
came too late for the current sea- 
son’s bloom to be of benefit to the 
bees. Fall blooming shrubs and an- 
nuals bloomed from four to. six 
weeks later than normally. Weath- 
er kept the bees in the hives. In 
North and East Texas considerable 
fall honey and pollen was reported 
stored earlier in the fall, but in 
South and West Texas no fall stores 
were gathered and colonies are 
lighter than normally and_ spring 
feeding is anticipated. Consider- 
able vetch and Hubam clover was 
seeded in dry fields. These and 
volunteer clover came up to a good 
stand following the fall rain. Seed- 
lings of early spring blooming an- 
nuals too are becoming evident but 
horsemint has not yet appeared and 
this plant may be expected to be less 
abundant next year. 

Market: Movement of honey con- 
tinues slow with some improvement 
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in retail sales. Prices remain steady 
at from 28c to 35c to consumer. Pro- 
ducers are largely selling direct to 
grocers. Upward of 50% of last 
year’s crop is still in producers’ 
hands with few large lot sales re- 
ported. 

Miscellaneous: Queen and pack- 
age bee shippers report satisfactory 
booking of spring orders. The cur- 
rent year’s crop of alfalfa seed for 
Texas is estimated at 63,000 bushels. 
Cotton and alfalfa are the chief 
sources of honey in the Panhandle 
and western section of the state; 
however, only a small portion of 
alfalfa is harvested for seed. In 
Central and North Texas beekeep- 
ing is becoming more concentrated 
due to increased acreage of sweet 
clover and vetch; however, cotton 
is still a major farm crop. In some 
areas scarcity of native bee plants 
for winter stores and spring build- 
up make migration an important 
factor in bee management.—A. H. 
Alex; San Antonio, Texas. 

~~, 
COLORADO, December 10 


- Weather: In _ con- 
f trast to a year ago, 
Te when the bees 
a. SS brought in some 

“ei « pollen until near 





. 
4 Christmas time, we 
had much cold and 
cloudy weather and 
hazy skies since Oc- 
tober, leaving only 
a few days warm 
enough for bees to 
Snow has fallen on numerous 
However, the 


fly. 
occasions this fall. 
amounts have been small on the 
southeastern plains and much more 
would be welcomed to keep the 


plants in the best condition. In the 
northeastern section more precipi- 
tation has fallen and among the 
higher ranges in general a consider- 
able amount of snow is deposited. 

The plant condition is good. The 
clovers are in much better evidence 
than for several seasons past, since 
a better germination of seed was se- 
cured last spring and summer be- 
cause of more plentiful rains. 

The bees entered into the winter 
quiescent stage in generally good 
shape except in the northcentral 
and northeastern sections where 
many colonies are reported to be 
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weak and light in stores. os pvgper 
Crop and Market: The small crooks of | 


of the past season, which probablyj; 
averaged less than a 60-lb. can pe... ; 
colony, is gradually being absorbedf,. 
There seems to be plenty of honey§, 
on the grocers’ shelves. Honey on, 
hand by the beekeepers, too, at this 
date is considerably more than what 
was held a year ago. The demand 
has been much slower since the sug. 
ar entered as a competing factor} 
The new crop after starting at about 
$2.00 for a 5-lb pail when first on 
the market has gradually leveled 
off until at the present time it is 
selling at from $1.30 to $1.50 per 
pail. Considering the cost of other 
goods on the market these last-men- 
tioned prices are quite reasonable} 
and should not have to take anyhy., : 
further back seat. gyal 

Loss of bees from dusting crops, 
with insecticides was reported by}, 
some beekeepers in the Arkansas 
Valley just east of Pueblo this pas 
summer. Colonies, strong to thef 
swarming pitch, in a short time were 
reduced to mere nuclei size while 
some even eventually died.—G. A. 
Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 


aS 
ARIZONA, December 5 


Weather: Tne rain 
that did so much 
for the ranges last}, : 
September did not —. 
repeat this season. strong in 
November gave out Some of 
with the average the resul 
rainfall but not e during O 
nough to supPpl¥tfew super 
stored water. the many 
Honey Crop: Most; Almo! 
of our honey caMe/the same 
from the citrus, mesquite, alfalfa) onper 1 
and tamarisk. The cotton started! ome ia 
good, then stopped. Isaw 11 
The dusting with DDT, chloro} one og 
dane, and other commercial dusts beekeepe! 
are believed to be the cause of the} ig39-194¢ 
honey flow stopping. I know mY 950 that 
losses were heavy, as were all oth-Fiinter be 
ers I talked to. These losses are py, pr 
negligible as compared to the losses ¢, legum 
we had a few years past, when ar- esting su 
senates were used in crop dusting. 16 bushe! 
We feel that progress has been made acres. T 
in the matter of farmer-beekeeper 7); , veal 
relationship, and we look forward fe and in 
to the time (we hope) in the nea 4, in, 









moved at 
cans retu: 
Miscell. 








future, that crop dusting will not to 
injure beekeeping.—Roy Hastings, gathe 
Mesa, Arizona. January, 1 
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MISSOURI, December 5 
Weather: A good soaking rain the 
1 middle of August put an end to six 
** Toeeks of hot, dry weather. Vegeta- 
‘obably ion took on new life. The weather 
‘an Phas ideal for bee work throughout 
sorbei}.e fall. November, except for the 


honeyfst three days, was cloudy and 
ney Ubold. 

at thif December has brought warmer 
n what 


weather, with temperature up to 60 
n the 2nd, and on the 3rd we had a 
‘fhree-inch rain, and as there was no 
frost in the ground it soaked in. 

Honey Crop: The clover honey 
rop was almost a total failure for 
©iedhhe entire state. What little was 
e it ifarvested was of poor quality. The 
50 pet all flow from heartsease and other 
all blooming flowers has been the 
‘Pest in several years. The result is 
onablefrat colonies over most of the state, 
‘except in isolated cases, are going 
) ato winter with an abundance of 
 CTOPKores, plus having produced a half 
ed byk crop of surplus honey, and the 














Kansas uality of the honey is good. 
1S pas\i Market: Movement of honey has 
ne improved. Prices received by bee- 


keepers are substantial. Five-pound 
whilbails are retailing from $1.50 to 
-G. Aki.75. Sixty-pound tins direct to 
ronsumers, from $14.00 to $16.00. 
Some ton lots of fall honey have 
. moved at 18c f.o.b. beekeeper with 
€ Trallkans returned. ; 

much Miscellaneous: Although bees are 
=S last supplied with an abundance of 
id No'istores, some colonies are not as 
s€asSOl.ttrong in bees as they should be. 
ve Oulisome of these weaker colonies are 
veragtithe result of late supersedure, and 
not &fduring October there were quite a 
SUPPI)}ew supersedure swarms. No doubt 
. jhe many swarms seen by Mrs. W. 
: Mostiz’ Almond of Holden, Mo., were 





efa | same. (See Gleanings for De- 
: a tegl ember, 1947, page 724.) I had the 
starlet) same experience in 1939. That fall 


hl ) saw 11 small swarms in one day 
oo at one of my out-yards. Do you 
f the} cokeepers remember the winter of 
o a 1939-1940? B-r-r-r. My loss was 
1 othts” that winter. Could the coming 
winter be a repetition? 
<7 ar’. The production of clover and oth- 
OSSE cr legume seed is always an inter- 
wot! esting subject. In 1946 I harvested 
us oe 16 bushels of alfalfa seed from four 
Raves ; acres. This was the third cutting. 
oe Pe) This year the bees ignored the alfal- 
oo fa and instead flew right over it in- 
nn net to the Missouri River bottom land 
to gather the heartsease nectar. 


stings, 
January, 1948 
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Eight miles east of here a farmer 
harvested 56 bushels of alfalfa seed 
from eight acres this year. I have 
a yard of bees an eighth of a mile 
from this field. Although this farm- 
er says he saw very few bees at 
work on the alfalfa, Mr. George D. 
Jones, Extension Entomologist for 
Missouri, and Secretary - Treasurer 
of the Missouri State Beekeepers’ 
Association, is of the opinion that 
the bees worked it only a short time 
to have this phenominal seed yield 
in our section of the country.—Carl 
Kalthoff, Lexington, Mo. 
= 


MISSISSIPPI, December 4 
Weather: Although 
temperatures during 
the fall have been 
rather high with on- 
ly one cold snap 
thus far (22° F. this 
week) bees have 
been handicapped 
during the past few 
weeks by excessive 
rain and cloudy con- 
ditions which pre- 
vented much field activity. In our 
College apiary consumption of 
stores has been heavy during the 
past month. 

Honey Flow: In this section the 
fall honey flows have been much bet- 
ter than last year, although not as 
good as in some seasons. Bitterweed, 
which is usually of great value for 
wintering here, yielded practically 
nothing in 1946 but did fairly well 
this fall, so that bees in general are 
entering the winter in much better 
condition than a year ago. ‘“Mexi- 
can clover’ in the southern part of 
the state has also been a fair yielder 
this season. 

Prices: Honey is retailing in the 
vicinity of State College at about 
$3.00 a gallon for light amber vetch 
and clover, with higher prices for 
small containers. The market is 
slow but not much honey remains 
unsold. 

Migratory Beekeepers: The em- 
bargoes against bees on combs now 
in force in Florida, Alabama, and 
Louisiana have intensified the pres- 
sure in Mississippi, and a larger 
number of applications for permits 
have been received this fall than 
ever before. Permits are not grant- 
ed unless complete freedom from 
disease for the two previous years, 
with no feeding of sulfathiazole, is 
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shown. Migratory beekeepers are 
also required to locate in specified 
areas, in no case nearer than three 
miles to any other bees. 

Inspection: Approximately 20,000 
colonies were inspected in Mississip- 
pi during 1947, with only 25 colo- 
nies of American foulbrood, which 
were promptly burned.—Clay Lyle, 
State College, Miss. 

= 


KANSAS, December 8 
Weather: Western 
and central Kansas 
has been dry and 
for a part of the pe- 
riod from the first 
of July until Octo- 
ber has been of a 
drouth nature. This 
has been one of the 
driest periods that 
central and western 
Kansas has had 
since the drouth period 13 years ago. 
Because of the exceedingly dry con- 
ditions, wheat and alfalfa were not 
sown in many areas. Light heavy 
rains occurred in Kansas at the be- 
ginning of October. In eastern Kan- 
sas the rains were abundant for the 
month—in fact, above normal. No- 
vember was a below-normal-temper- 
ature month which was followed by 
a slightly warming up during the 
first week of December. On Decem- 
ber 2 and 3 there were rains in Kan- 
sas ranging from 1 to 3.75 inches 
with the higher rainfall occurring 
in the Marais des Cygnes (Osage) 
River Valley. A slight flood occur- 
red following the rainfall in this 
river valley above Ottawa. 
Condition of Bees: Due to the dry 
weather there was a failure of the 
fall honey flow for the most part in 
the state. This failure of late honey 
flow did not produce an over-abun- 
dance of bees in colonies. Where 
sufficient honey to induce brood 
rearing was left on the hives, there 
was produced a sufficient number 
of workers for carrying the colonies 
through the period of winter. 
Plants: Because of the dry weath- 
er during August and early part of 
September, many areas which had 
been planned to be planted to alfal- 
fa were not seeded because of the 
unsatisfactory soil moisture condi- 
tions. In all probability, this will 
affect the acreage of alfalfa in pro- 
duction during the next year or two. 
Also due to the dry soil condition 
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in central and western Kansas ther 
are few sweet clover plants groy. 
ing. The moisture coming the firs! 
week in December came too late t 
be of benefit to the propogation o 
the sweet clover plants. This situ. 
ation of decreased numbers of plant; 
for nectar secretion may have a de. 
cided influence on the crop of honey 
produced in central and westem 
Kansas during the next year or two 


Honey Crop: For the most par 
the honey crop produced in Kansa 
this year was only about 40 percent 
of normal. The honey flow ceased 
rather suddenly due to the abrupt 
change from cool and moist weather 
conditions to a severe hot, dry con. 
dition. Since the dry, hot conditions 
prevailed from the latter part of Ju- 
ly through September, there was for 
the most part no late summer or fall 
honey flow. 


Market: Prices of honey this fall 
have been extremely variable. Even 
at this time, for the same size of 
container there is an extremely wide 
range of prices which is probably 
due to the fact that honey move: 
ment from the grocers’ shelves hag 
been slow, therefore an effort hag 
been made to move the honey bj 





price adjustment. Another facto 
influencing the downward trend if 
the price of honey has been the 
ready availability of cane and bee! 
sugar since the removal of controls 
The manager of one grocery chai 
has received suggestions that all 
stocks in the storeroom be cleared 
as rapidly as possible and that ng 
duplicate display of groceries 7 
used within the store area. In som 
cases honey prices are being adjust 
ed downward to make a more rapid 
turnover of this product. 


Miscellaneous: The Kansas Stalt 
College Extension Division is hold 
ing a Beekeepers’ Program durin: 
Agricultural Week on Wednesday 
February 4, 1948, in Fairchild Hall 





Kansas State College, Manhattan 
Kansas. Detailed information wil 
be published at a later date. 
Surprising results from certain ex 
perimental work in connection wit! 
the control of injurious insects if 
alfalfa seed-producing fields ex; 
plained why the tarnish plant bug 
and leafhoppers cause serious lossed 
in alfalfa seed-production. Enor 
mous increases of seed per acre wer 
obtained when these injurious in’ 
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sects were controlled, allowing more 
flower heads to develop seed by the 


aid of pollinating insects. — R. L. 
Parker, Manhattan, Kansas. 
—Sw 
OHIO, December 9 


Weather: Since Au- 

gust 1 most of the 

weather was _ ideal, 

and bees, beekeep- 
, ers, and _ farmers 
were able to take 
advantage of it. We 
could have used to 
advantage some of 
the excess rainfall 
of the four previous 
months. However, weather is not 
man-made. 


cit a ate 


y Crep: Central Ohio was a 
near crop failure. In the heavy pro- 
ducing ar west, northwest, and 
north there was considerable honey 
produced but not a normal crop. 

Market. The time has come and 
gone when all restrictions on sugar 
have been released. The price re- 
mains about the same and there is 
no scarcity. From 1935 to 1939 the 
average consumption per individual 
was $5 pounds; 1946 was 75 pounds; 
1947, 95 pounds. In addition the 
snelves of all stores are laden with 
jams and jellies at very reasonable 
prices. All of these are satisfying 
sweets. To move this tremendous 
supply each week daily papers have 
full-page advertising by the large 
super markets. In many of these 
advertisements there is no mention 
of honey. Why? 

Many stores still have on hand 
quantities of the off-grade honey 
sold about one year ago by bottlers 
processors at a price far above 
good honey. Therein is the 
of our stagnated, slow market 
for honey at this time. Today the 
buying puvplic—‘Our Customers’— 
are bi merchandise of quality 
merit and “eye-appeal”’ and the for- 
eign honey purchased and sold a 
azo none of these factors 
and there is a lot of it still on the 
rocers’ shelves today. Once more 
the producers are the “Goat’’. It 
will require considerable time and 
advertising to overcome and live 
down this gross error. Many people 
who were really being educated to 
use honey secured some of this ‘‘off- 
brand” and are now back to some 
other sweet. 
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Miscellaneous: In the December, 
1947, issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture on page 742 undey ‘*Miscellan- 
eous” by F. B. Paddock of Ames, Io- 
wa is the subject: ‘Pasturage for 
1948”. This concerns every bee- 
keeper in the U. S. Read it again. 

Miscellaneous Gripes: Beekeepers 
as a whole are the most optimistic 
class of people in America. This 
year optimism is all some of us have 
to live on until our crop is removed 
for 1948. Yes, we are still optimis- 
tic about that, too. Also about sul- 
fa drugs as a cure for AFB; a prom- 
ising cure for Nosema; that our bees 
will winter well and no spring loss- 
es; that intensive farming will sub- 
side with more and better bee pas- 
ture. This alteration can come to 
pass only by a reduction of food 
shipped abroad. 

We are justified in griping about 
the use of poison sprays; about im- 
proper and unfair marketing; about 
the lack of a strong physical and 
financial organization to keep us on 
an even keel with competition. Our 
Government each year requires an 
increase in the number of colonies 
of bees for pollination and then de- 
nies the manufacturers of bee sup- 
plies sufficient and suitable materi- 
al to make the supplies. 

Most farmers do appreciate polli- 
nation by the bees but will not plant 
the proper legumes to reimburse 
the beekeeper for his time and ef- 
fort. Sometimes the farmer will 
have some good white sweet clover 
fields in the second year growth. 
About May the beekeeper in his ter- 
ritory drives by with great admira- 
tion and can envision his colonies 
all rising five or six supers high. On 
his next trip through this same ter- 
ritory his viewpoint changes — he 
sees 4 or 5 big tractors with gang 
plows turning the clover under for 
ereen manure to grow corn again. 
Is it any wonder so many beekeepers 
have low blood pressure and then 
1igh blood pressure intermittently? 

Remember the game of hunting 
snipes when you were a kid? Many 
beekeepers this year and every year 
are holding not only one but many 
bags. We are good optimists if we 
ean still expect a good crop in 1948. 

Perhaps this last subject would 
have sounded better by the title of: 
“Miscellaneous Obstacles that turn 
a beekeepers’ profits into losses’. 
However, many of us will gripe 
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about a loss but be silent about a 
profit. Our facial expression will 
usually denote the difference.—W. 
A. Coulter, Columbus 3, Ohio. 


SSS 


NEW YORK, December 6 


Weather: November 
averaged ._ slightly 
less than normal in 
temperature and 
one inch above nor- 
mal in rainfall. The 
extra rainfall will 
help compensate for 
an extremely dry 
October. Whether 
the drouth injured honey plants or 
not is difficult to determine. 

Bees: In general bees have gone 
into the winter period in about av- 
erage condition. Practically all 
yards have been prepared for win- 
ter except in a few instances where 
beekeepers have been short of help. 
In contrast with the past few years 
relatively few colonies have been 
hauled south because of restrictive 
regulations promulgated by Georgia 
and Florida under the guise of foul- 
brood control. While I have no per- 
sonal interest in moving bees to the 
Southland it is my understanding 
that a few commercial beekeepers 
have been hit hard financially by 
these unfair and probably unconsti- 
tutional laws. 

Miscellaneous: I have just return- 
ed from Syracuse after attending the 
Empire State Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting held 
there. In spite of icy roads attend- 
ance was good and material pre- 
sented by some of the speakers al- 
though necessarily technical in na- 
ture was of exceptional interest to 
beekeepers. Of particular impor- 
tance, in my opinion, were progress 
reports on effects of the newest in- 
secticides on bees, and new work 
on the gathering activities of field 
bees. New York State beekeepers 
are fortunate in having at Cor- 
nell University Tim Dyce who 
has had considerable commercial 
beekeeping experience in addition 
to an unexcelled scientific back- 
ground. Consequently Tim is qual- 
ified to direct research, the results 
of which have practical application 
in commercial beekeeping.—William 
L. Coggshall, Ludlowville, N. Y. 
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ONTARIO,December 8 
Weather: The long 
drouth of late Sep- 
tember and all of 
October was broken 
early in November 
with copious show- 
ers. The month was 
away above aver- 
age in temperature 
and conditions gen- 
erally good for feed- 
ing and getting the 
bees packed for winter. 

Honey markets have been fair 
considering the high price at which 
honey is selling, and also taking in- 
to consideration the fact that the 
bulk of Ontario’s honey this year 
grades amber. 

With sugar unrationed and an 
abundance of apples this year that 
are selling at reasonable prices, the 
housewife is offered a very reason- 
able substitute for honey in apple 
sauce. And we just wonder if the 
comparatively large quantity of dark 
honey on the market will sell freely 
at a price ranging between 35 and 
40 cents per pound, when the combi- 
nation of sugar and apples can be 
bought for so much less. Lest I be 
misunderstood in expressing myself, 
let me say that we have quite a 
quantity of dark honey with the Co- 
operative and naturally are inter- 
ested in hoping that the honey will 
sell. 

Canned fruit is advancing in 
price. we notice, and that no doubt 
will help to keep honey prices up, 
but taking all these features into 
consideration, we certainly think 
that honey is a bit too high for the 
long view. 

Miscellaneous: The annual con- 
vention of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association was held during the sec- 
ond week of November. As usual, 
the attendance was large and people 
were there from all the provinces 
west of and including Quebec. We 
also noted friends from the States, 
including Alabama, Ohio, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

The sulfathiazole question came 
in for its share of discussion and a 
rather drastic resolution in regard 
to the use and tolerance of this drug 
was voted down in favor of one not 
so severe. A number of extensive 
beekeepers present thought it was 
as yet too early to pass condemna- 
tory resolutions as to the efficacy of 
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Price of Honey 


December 10, 1947 

Interest has been great in the price of honey for the past few months. The following 
figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and honey packers 
over the country. They are based on several reports from each state averaged with all 
of the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned, prices have 
been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the first repre- 
sents the low, the middle figure the average, and the third figure the high. We shall be 
glad to have anyone who desires to report for this column drop us a card and we will 
place your name on our list. 


Monthly Honey Report (Prices expressed in cents per pound) 


North North Mid South 
East Central West West 

Bulk Honey 

Table Grade 18-20c 18-20-33c 16-20-22c 14-16-21c 

Industrial Grade 15-16 12-14-21 10-14-16 12-14 
Price to Grocers 

5 lb. jar or can 25-28-35 24-26-31 22-25-28 22-26 

3 Ib. jar (cs. 12’s) 20-26-35 22-31 

2 lb. jar (cs. 12’s.) 27-36 27-31 26-28-30 26-30 

1 lb. jar (cs. 24's) * 28-34-40 28-33 30-31-33 27-30 

Comb Honey (24’s) $9.60-$10.50 $9-$10 $6.48-$10.00 
Retail Price 

60 Ib. can 18-22-30 14-24-29 20-22-25 20-25 

5 Ib. jar 25-34-45 27-33-37 27-32-35 29-31-36 

3 Ib. jar 25-37-46 25-36-39 30-32 

2 Ib. jar 35-55 30-40-48 33-36-40 33-34-36 

1 Ih iar 35-44-55 37-44-54 37-40-50 33-36-40 
Honey Sales Slow to Rapid Fair to Slow Slow Slow to Fair 
Estimated Crop 

Conditions based 

on normal %) 52 61 70 78 





the drug and decided to let the ex- 
periments go on for another year at 
least before being called upon to 
issue a mandate prohibiting its use. 

As Iam about to finish these notes 
Gleanings for December has _ just 
come in and after a hasty perusal of 
the headlines we feel like making a 
comment or two. First of all let me 
say that Ontario may well feel flat- 
tered at having that beautifully laid 
out apiary pictured on page 716. We 
had always thought that Brandon 
was in Manitoba! (Sorry for the ty- 
pographical error.—Ed.) 

On page 712 we read with genu- 
ine sympathy about the awful havoc 
wrought by the hurricane in Loui- 
siana. Truly man’s plans and works 
are puny indeed compared with the 
forces of nature. 

A happy and prosperous New 
Year to all of the readers of Glean- 
ing is the wish of the writer —J. L. 
Byer, Ontario, Canada. 

a 
OUR COVER PAGE 

This air view of one of the Root 
Company apiaries does not show all 
of the hives because of the surround- 
ing trees. 
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FIRST NATION-WIDE 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF AIRPLANE 
(Continued from page 35) 
successful trip of an airship without 
a balloon to sustain it, that the 
world has ever made, that is, to 
turn the corners and come back to 

the starting point.* 

When Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica he did not know what the out- 
come would be, and no one at that 
time knew: and I doubt if the wild- 
est enthusiast caught a glimpse of 
what really did come from his dis- 
covery. In a like manner these 
two brothers have probably not 
even a faint glimpse of what their 
discovery is going to bring to the 
children of men. No one living can 
give a guess of what is coming along 
this line, much better than anyone 
living could coniecture the final out- 
come of Columbus’ experiment when 
he pushed off through the trackless 
waters. Possibly we may be able to 
fly over the North Pole, even if we 
should not succeed in tacking the 
“stars and stripes’”’ to its uppermost 
end. 

*This famous round trip flight was from 
a large pasture near Dayton, Ohio. 
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and _ price 
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»yrices > ‘ or best o 1arantee honey buyers’ —— quired. 
I obtainable > bbar gee : ° 
The Hubba Apiaries 401 financi a 
bbard Apiaries »« Vv, an i al re 
Manufact on * 88 . es, po , and advise all -ekeer ; boro Rd. 
Mich ee 3ee Supplies, Onsted sell cash only or on C 2 go gh ~ TRUC 
Mic , | Sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- c 
WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixti iuned ths chant oe yi ton 194° 
F. Krueger, Fenton, Iowa. a ee . ete eee $25 ine 
po ; WANTEI EXTE Timer 5 ine 
LIGHT AMBER HONEY in 60's. Sample. ver or ‘as a eee ee Reason 
10c. Joseph Fekel, Vineland, N. J ’ i ar es am ae H. Denny, 483 William 
! ‘ : . Z ron, Ohio. a = 
FOR SALE Comb honey, case or car- iy 
rier. L. F. Howden, Fillmore, N. Y WANTED White and amber honey each or 
BEST GRADE HONEY FOR SALE=in Ave, “Curahoss Feilssony 316 Keenan te 
large quantities. 25c Ib. in your containers ra ihoga Falls, Ohio SIMP] 
E. R. Raley, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Fla. HONEY & BEESWAX Highest prices handling 
FOR SALE—Rasoberry Blosso: Selo p uid ae Vail samples Advise quantity. SPACEF 
I n Hone b N 
$14.00 per 60-Ib. can; $3.00 per 10-lb. ps y, BRYANT & SAWYER, LOS ANGELES $1.50 po 
$1.50 per 5-lb. pail, FOB. Boyd >. pee: 21, CALIFORNIA Ey 36 Jack 
sin. Frank Reith | CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted P FOR 
_ SWEET CLOVER HONEY in 60-ib. tins |} mb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- a = 
and 5-lb. pails, any quantity. Abrar — lb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R at 2 Ib: 
baker, Lancaster, Pa. R.1. lett Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio . pacar 
; AMBER HONEY from clover, goldenrod, eties Hie! WANTED—AIl grades and vari- FOR 
and Saskuest Lewis Siete, Caesaueen ones — — “7 S paid. Mail m- ae 
Mich : i ples. State quantity. AMILTON & COM- : 
— — PANY, 1360 Produce - Los r Pio i $5000 « 
: FOR SALE—Amber extracted, mild fla- Calif. ssceeditncsiaciss Rg 
vor, new cans, $12.00. N. B. Querin 3elle I IE I = 2 
vue, Ohio. guerin, Belle- —* . Ww ANTE D All grades. Carloads —- 
- or less Iso beeswax. Pay t Steg is the 
HONEY Carload lots or less, H. & S Honey & W: ix Co “Inc, 265-267 vers. 1- 
clover, Hy heartsease, basswood Greenwich St. New York 7, N.Y. ) _ Scienti! 
or alfalfa. Box 3522, care Gleanings in : — a eed Clevela 
Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio ; ae ted — of white and amber hon- 150. 
= TE a - = }; €y wanted ‘arloads or iess. Mail sample - 
, HONEY packed in 1-2-5 Ib. jars and 60- | * d price. Alexander Compan "819. eee. Need s' 
!b cans Write for prices. John Tideswell noids Rd., Toledo, Ohio pany, 819 Rey- ton, G1 
2711 No. 63rd St., Omaha, Nebr j , wAN TOR ———-- a 
HONEY FC . ~ : 7 | WANTED Clover extracted and comb FOR 
ONE IR SALE Mild Fall Flowers honey. Any quantity. State price in a They s 
N + Angus Carruthers, Rt. 2, Sy racuse, iter Jankowski, rralrie Vie NV T iirst and y 
7 | WANTED Cis axieactod honey 3 ica & 
FOR SALE—1700 Ibs. light amber ex- | ® i: oieaeis a das ate ae less th 
tracted honey in 5 Ib. pails. 25c Ib. pre said S2nd St.. New York 24, N. Y les, 115 W. Closur¢ 
James Milligan, Fort Gage, Ill “ HONEY WA earn 7 aes 
noel IONEY WANTED—A!! grades. Carloads 12 dis 
e. 2.. THISTLE 100 cases packed in one or less. Mail sample and 4 oe Closurs 
Make » pound jars. Meets fancy grade. beeswax badly and will S. operas! 
Make offer. George Ca Aggie Vill: Alexand Cc 8 : 
Davis. Calif i ain, Aggie Viila J-1, 1 cleat gene NE ats an 619 — ss 
pas VSS, é ; ‘“oledo, Ohio disturt 
FINE QUALITY Norther rv ; prices 
wre 4 I 1ern N. Y. W > ids 
Clover Honey in 60’s at honey house — . — aids t 
poo : 20c. Cased and F.O.B, 2ic on ten FOR SALE cooa's 
ase lots or more. Sample, 20c QUEENBEE AINTING : pata 
son, Hammond, N. Y. an . * & ee om oy ~ neal ee oe te Pe th: pa 
- : postpaid. South- > oe 
FOR SALE—100.000 Ibs. Ebv’s Wisconsin wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. BEE 
é0-1b. honey, $15.15 F.O.B. W. Elkton, in WRITE FOR LOW CASH price glass jars “a 
30- ins. Also available in | = and 5-ib. tin pails. Comp'ete st Soe — 
— fe mae take oa do y we hinenas cs Wix: : so “y Dr “s ae = rompt poet 
you rade lapse—this is a fine flé eo 7 sree Restore he sponsi 
ae honey—the kind of honey you eo ly phen = hg BEEHIVE COVERS, ful- bees 
Eb prove to supply your customers. Alan gay ace we d a F oF summer. Write pom 
y. cat Mtktha. Gite. -o rip ive folder. George Watkins, certifi 
pe 30x 373, Austin, Minnesota. precat 
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HONEY LABELS — Improved designs, 
embodying color, balance, simplicity, and 
distinction. Please send for free samples 
and prices. C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


Pure Northern maple syrup in 5-gallon 
or l1-gallon containers at $5.85 a gallon. 
The Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 








HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


We carry a complete stock of bee sup- 
plies and honey containers. Write for our 
price list. Prairie View Honey Company, 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! Dadant’s Fa- 
mous Crimp wired Foundation. Catalogue 
on request. Italian Package Bees and 
Queens, April and May. No Deposit re- 
quired. Dotson’s Apiaries, 3059 W. Rox- 
boro Rd., NE. Atlanta, Georgia. 


TRUCK, nearly new (6500 miles) two 
ton 1947 Ford cab and chassis, 158 inch 
wheelbase, two speed axle, booster brakes, 
8.25 inch tires. Sell at cost $2000 cash. 
Reason for selling: now using army truck. 
William Coggshall, Ludlowville, N. Y 


‘FOR SALE—Locust hive stands, $1.00 
each or $75.00 per 100. Wilbur McVey, 
Newton Hamilton, Penna. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS-seven-eight-nine. Specify size. 
$1.50 postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 
36 Jackson Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—AlIll purpose H.B. Stands, 
$1.00 each. Best stand made. Stands level 
at 2 lbs. or 2 ton. E. W. Hedstrom, 3011 
Elizabeth Ave., Zion, III. 

FOR SALE—Complete 400 hive 8-frame 
migratory outfit ready to go. Plenty of 
good equipment. Certificate furnished. 
$5000 cash. Albert Allred, Madera, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Galvanized 30 gauge metal 
tops for standard wood hive covers. Now 
is the time to replace roofing paper co- 
vers. 1-99, 48c each; 100 or over, 45c each. 
Scientific Heater Co., 1223 Sylvania Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 21. Ohio. 

















150 new cypress 55% supers, $172.50. 
Need small capping melter. John C. Whar- 
ton, Greenville, Texas. 


FOR SALE—VOHO Entrance Closures! 
They save you valuable time, your bees, 
and your equipment. VOHO Entrance 
Closures securely screen an entrance in 
less than three seconds. VOHO Entrance 
Closures automatically lock into position 
when placed in the entrances. There are 
12 distinct occasions when VOHO Entrance 
Closures will facilitate your beekeeping 
operations. VOHO Entrance Closures al- 
low maximum ventilation with the least 
disturbance to the bees. Write for quantity 
prices and facts about these amazing new 
aids to beekeeping. Priced to sell—Upper, 
$0.80;—Lower, $1.30: Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. VOHO PRODUCTS, 2916 Orange St., 
Norfolk 2, Va. 

BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 











bees sold or dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


January, 1948 
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ITALIANS 
Bees and Queens for 1948 
Dark three-banded strain 
that are good producers. 


2 Ib. Pkg. with queen $3.95 
3 lb. Pkg. with queen 4.95 
Extra Queens 1.15 


$1.00 deposit required 

on each package booked. 
A. M. PEACH 
Baldwyn, Miss. 
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IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


This time of year to gather 
up all your old comb and cap- 
= pings and have them rendered 
= into beeswax before the wax 
= moths consume any part of it. 
We charge only 2c lb. for ren- 
dering when your old comb or 
cappings weigh 100 lbs. or more 
(net), 3c on smaller shipments. 
We are buying clean beeswax 
today at 43c lb. delivered. 


We are always buying hon- 
ey. Send SAMPLE, state how 
much you have, and quote your 
best price. We remit promptly 
for honey and wax shipments. 


Send for our Money Sav- 
ing Price List on bee supplies. 








THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Hall Apiaries 


Italian Bees & Queens 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 Ib. Pkg. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ib. Pkgs. 5.85 5.55 5.25 
Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 


Booking orders for 1948. 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
We try to please. 


P.O. Box 415, Prichard, Ala. 








r 














Queens, A Specialty 
Leather Colored Italians 


Order now for April and May ship- 
ments. Our queens are especially 
bred to resist extreme winters. 
Prices for the United States 

and Canada: 


eee $1.50 
err 1.35 
ee 1.25 


For foreign orders add 15% more. 
Small orders—Cash in full with order 
Quantity orders—25% deposit 
with order 
“Not a store-bought queen, but a 
country-raised one, The Nature Way” 


O. K. Anderson & Son Apiaries 
Box 193 
Coffee Springs, Alabama, U.S.A. 




















10,000 Eby’s 


Package Bees 


3-lb.— $5.00 each, any number. 
Booking orders now for early 
delivery. 10% with order, bal- 
ance before delivery. 
Good honey producing strain 
Italians. 


Highland Apiaries 


Sylvester, Georgia. 

















Cl) METHOD 


Send for Valuable Free Bulletin 
THE BEEMASTER 


a 
EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
DEPT. 5, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 













GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Three 
band Italians. 26 years’ experience. Cir- 
cular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Ala. 


BOOKING PACKAGE BEES with Cau- 
casian Queen for spring delivery. Write 
eer ed Pas Evans, Three Rivers, Texas, 

oute 1. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS and Package 
Bees. Booking orders for 1948. 2-lb. pack- 
ages, $5.00; 3-lb. packages, $6.00; queens, 
untested, $1.50. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 

BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—We have closed our queen yards 
for 1947. Now booking orders for April 
delivery. 30c deposit on each queen at 
time of booking. No package bees. Brewer 
Brothers Apiaries, 3616 Caucasian Circle, 
Tampa 6, Florida. 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES and queens 
for March and April delivery. Three pound 
package of bees with queen, $5.75. Queens, 
$1.40 each. John M. Brose, P.O. Box 36, 
Felton, Calif. Phone Santa Cruz 32-W-2. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—Italian 
bees, 2 pounds with queen, $4.25; 3 pounds 
with queen, $5.00. Queenless packages, de- 
duct $1.00 per package. Book your order 
now. No down payment required. Live 
delivery and health certificate. Norma E. 
Roy & Son, Hessmer, Louisiana. 

















LANGE’S ITALIAN QUEENS give the 
best in satisfaction. Write for prices and 
open dates. Lange Apiaries, Rt. Box 
23W, Mission, Texas. 


GREEN'S profit producing queens will 
please you as they have pleased hundreds 
of others. Famous the country over. Where 
could you do better? Price $1.00 each. D. 
P. Green, Rt. 2, Deland, Fla. 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES with “ueens 
for 1948. Would like to book part of your 
order for package bees and queens for de- 
livery in April and May. J. R. N. Harber, 
Box 381, Alma, Ga. 











' THREE-BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens for 1948 with apiary inspection 
certificate. Write for information and 


price circular. COTTAGE HILL APIAR- 
IES, Rt. 2, Mobile, Ala. 


ITALIAN queens and package bees. Two 
pound pkg. with queen, $3.50; three pound 
pkg. with queen, $4.50; Queens, each, 
$1.05. Walter D. Leverette, Box 364, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


~ FOR SALE—100 colonies bees. Certifi- 
cate furnished, $20.00 per colony. Carold 
Mains, Villisca, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—40 years in bees, I am now 
offering to sell 400 colonies of bees in the 
best locations in Iowa. State inspected. 
Honey-plant cabin. Ask for articulars. 
Joe C. Weaver, Rt. 3, Box 423, Springfield, 
Mo. 


FOR SALE—650 colonies, two _ story, 
$16.00, with locations, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
Health certificate furnished. Made 70 tons 
since 1945. Extra supers, $4.00; shallows, 
$2.50. Will also sell land, buildings, equip- 
ment. Reason for selling, business in Flor- 
ida. E. Gamble, Box 259G, Route 6, So. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced queen yard 
man. Year around — in yards 
and shop. We can furnish a good modern 
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home to live in. Give full information, age, 
each. | experience, and salary expected in first 
. letter. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Three EXPERIENCED and inexperienced help 
e. Cir. | needed in package bee production for the 
piaries, } 1948 season. Also queen breeder. Year 
around job for right parties. F. E. Morri- 
1 Cau. | 9”: Rt. 2, Box 103, Auburn, Calif. 


Write HELP WANTED, preferably experienc- 
Texas, | ed, beginning next April in 1200-colony re UPPLIES 
outfit. Give complete qualifications, per- 


ackeagn sonal habits, and wages expected. William 
age 1 L. Coggshall, Ludlowville, New York. 


























pack- Sra GEN STREENSEST PEED l 
jueens, WANTED — Helper for medium sized aiso 
e Co. — coon d eo ge Methods and 

equipment modern. No experience neces- + : ’ 

ASIAN sary. Need help chest March-November. Michigan’s Most Complete 

State wages expected in first letter. The ° 
yards | Hofmann. Apiaries, Janesville, Minnesota. Stock Honey Containers 
en at WANTED—Reliable, experienced man, for 
rrewer — work, aoe = -—~ a , 

Circle, quarters. arge modern outfit. ox 552, 

Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. Extracted, Section, 
ueens WANTED — Capable bee man for ex- and Cut Comb Honey 
pound tracted honey production. Country man : ‘ 
aeens, | preferred. Season, April 1-Nov. 15. Board, Write for price lists 
x 36, room furnished. Give full particulars. La- and discount rates 


-W-2. vern Depew, Auburn, New York. 





For top returns produce 


talian WANTED—Strong young man to work 3 
ounds with bees, opportunity for advancement. Section oF Bulk Comb 
Ss, de- Give weight, height, references in first in 1948 


order letter. C. H. Schader, Sunnyside, Washing- 


Live ton. J CK co 
na 5. : WANTED—Helpers, queen breeder, and M. e BE i 













































































—__—. wood workers with some mechanical ex- 
> = poenes, 7 our apiaries. Hyland Apiaries, 510 N. Cedar St. e Box 7 
) an yivester, eorgia. ' 
Bnd | Sylvester, Georgia, Lansing 1, Mich. 
EXPERIENCED HELP WANTED—Best 
—_—— of wages paid, permanent position to good J 
will help. Write full particulars, giving expe- 
ireds rience and number of years in apiary 
co work. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. _— 
— POSITION WANTED 
leens a 
ra YOUNG MARRIED MAN desires position 
rb e- as maintenance man with some reliable a 
er, beekeeper. For full information write Ro- af 
ae bert Stadel, Lakeside Drive, Wolcott, Conn. Bae 
and — ———— - : 
= SEEDS . 
[AR- ‘GOLDEN HONEY PLANT seed, 2 ounces 
$1.00; 1415 pound $3.00; ANISE HYSSOP, 
Two | HONEY PLANT, 's pound $1.00; 3 pounds 
, 42 poun .00; pounds 
= $5.00; postpaid. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, SUPER WIRE IMBEDDER 
Fort Iowa. Finger-tip heat control 
; age = Price, $11.50 Wt. 3% Ibs. 
——a HARDY ALFALFA, U. S. GROWN, $15 Order Early for Spring Delivery 
tifi- per bushel; Hardy Grimm $19.20; Scari- R. P. Easton 
rold fied Sweet Clover $9.65; New Timothy 1227 Cornell Ave., Hillcrest, 
$3.30; Timothy and Alsike Mixed $6.50; Binghamton New York. 
now New Strain Brome $3.45; Hybrid Seed 4 
the Corn, tested, $4.75. Prices low on Red Clo- 
ted ver, Lespedeza, Alsike; Clinton, Mindo and 
lars. Benton Oats, etc. Our seeds recleaned, 
eld. tested. Guaranteed satisfactory and sold s : 
, subject your 60-day test. Write for Free Bees and Queens 
—— Samples and 1948 catalog. Hurry, scarci- Cc ae and 
ry, ties exist. AMERICAN FIELD SEED CO., ees. a ames 
at Dept. 382, Chicago 9, Illinois. — ay Sociiiamee 
ws ; Over 30 Years a Shipper 
= Need a hobby? Try a BEE GARDEN. 
one One packet each of twelve good honey Send for FREE Circulars 
So. plants for $2.00 postpaid. Free honey plant BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
0. circular. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. Weslaco, R 2, Box 23, Texas. Z 
— RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs ‘. eee 
from seed for ee ales aa fut B . 
— tion of erosion, etc. rite for prices Protect your future. uy you 
ard : - 
information. Woodlot Seed Co., Norway, A 
a4 Mich. extra Savings Bonds Now. 
E January, 1948 a 
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THE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
BRED THE DAVIS WAY 
Guaranteed to please 


Untested _............ $1.25 each 
Tested oo... 2.00 each 
After June 30th, 1.00 each 


Untested only 
Cash with order 
Little’s Apiaries 
P. O. Box 122 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 
Where Quality Reigns a 




















NEW CROP SWEET CLOVER, scarifi 
$9.60; unhulled $4.80; Red Clover, poe 
some other crop seeds, $23.50; Hardy Al- 
falfa $14.70; Grimm Alfalfa $18.90; New 
Timothy $3.25; Alsike and Timothy $6.30; 
New Strain Brome $3.40. All per bushel 
triple recleaned. Low prices on Red Clo- 
ver, Alsike, Lespedeza, and others. Hy- 
brid Corn $4.75. Guaranteed satisfactory. 
Free samples—catalog. CHARLES SINN, 
Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 


NECTAR AND POLLEN YIELDING 
TREES, SHRUBS, and PLANTS for your 
section. Write for our descriptive illus- 
trated Folder and order items wanted be- 
fore being sold. Shipping all winter. NI- 
— COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, 

inn. 


Try the annual Cleomes, showy and good 
honey plants. ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE 
PLANT, seed, ounce 75c, 12 pound $3.00; 
inquire quantity price. GOLDEN CLEOME, 
ounce $1.50. Postpaid. Send for free cir- 
cular. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 

















Italian Queens and 


Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for 1948 
delivery, only 20% with order, bal- 


ance 10 days before shipping date. 
We guarantee live delivery and 
health certificate with each  ship- 


ment. 


Prices as follows: 
2 lb. pkg. with queen $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.00 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 6.00 
Clover Bee Farms 


HESSMER, LA. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
HOW TO SUCCEED WITH BEES-—Haw- 
kins and Atkins — complete beekeeper's 


discounts 
1010 


manual, 60c, postpaid. Quantity 
available — Mrs. Kennith Hawkins, 
Eighth Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


ANDERPOLL a pollen substitute. Im- 
proved formula of soybean-cotton seed 
meals with dried milk and yeast plus vi- 
tamins and minerals. Guaranteed. 4 Ibs. 
east of Mississippi $1.25, west $1.40. Bruce 
Anderson, 1500 Eads St., Arlington, Va. 


ATTRACTIVE HONEY LABELS, gum- 
med, 1000, $2.50. Sample stamp. Brooks, 
B120G, Arkansaw, Wis. 


BOOKBINDING. Will bind your Glean- 
ings in rich brown cloth for reference. 
One year, $2.00. Index must be _ supplied. 
E. N. Bradford, Westminster, Colorado. 





























Now booking orders for 1948 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 
Write for Prices 
LYNN WILLIAMS 

Oroville, Calif. 














—— EL = aE 

Canada’s 
| National Monthly Magazine |, 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 


54 Bloor St., W., Toronto 55. Ont. 
U. S. Subscription Price, 


Ge 





only $1.25 per year 
SS 8 eee -—— _-Y 


“JUCUCORERCCRERCCECCRCCRERCORECEORCCRCRCCCTCCCRRRRRRRREReeR Reet eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 





Southern Beekeeper 
(Magazine) 
HAPEVILLE, GA. 


“Southern in scope— 
National in influence’ 


, 
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WILL LEASE 1000 colonies with plenty 
supers on share basis. Man to furnisn labor 
and truck. Box 148, Care Gleanings, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 





SUPPLIES __ 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Bee Supplies, 
honey containers, and labels at a_ price 
saving to you. Top market price paid for 
extracted honey and beeswax. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 NORTH 
WASHINGTON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, 
MINN. 











TURKEYS 
RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. Write 
for free information explaining how to 
make up to $3000 in your own back yard. 
Address: NATIONAL TURKEY _INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 


MAGAZINES 

THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including a subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
land. 














Manitoba Beekeepers’ 


ficial organ of the ) 
in combina- 


Association. One year, $1.00; 
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; - tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- Z ————————————— ‘ 
carified ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford 

ay Buiiding, Winnipeg, Canad: Ar. STOP |! 

0; New THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 

y $6.30: bee journal in India. Sample copy against HAVE you henetet 

bushe!] 25 cents (or a 6d.) postage stamp. Yearly, . ° P ° 9 
ed Clo- Zs, Gd, ($1.50) Inter: :ational Money Order. DO you realize the time is near? 
rs. Hy- Apply BS seman Api: aries. (Himalayas) Ram- PACKAGE BEES will be mov- 
¢: ‘y sarrh st Naini Tal, U. P. India. P ‘ 

Sinn wn aca — mo i= Journal te ing north in the near future. 
ii Reac he South African Bee Journz rT; _ 

— be cor ive rsant with conditions from far Will your order be among them 

LDING afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- on the date you desire? 

r your ther parti iculars, write to the Hon. reas- 

» illus- urer, E. E. A. Leach, Box 57, East Rand | For Package Bees to be moved 

ted be- P. O. Transvaai, South Africa. | on schedule we have been plan- 

> NI- po YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- | ning and working since last 
eter, formatioi about she ‘p> and sheep ranching | Mav Now vour part in this 

ae methods? 'The SHE AND GOAT RAIS- Sars a ie : d 

d good ER ré ches more sheepmen with more in- plan is to place your order ear- 

1 BEE formation on range sheep — any a lv for our— 

$3.00; magazine published. Subscription—$1.90. : é , 
EOME, Hote! Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. OVERWEIGHT packages with 
2e cir- [NTERESTING, NEW, DIFFERENT, young mated queens from 
eee PROFITABLE magazine. For the tiencr. mothers selected for produc- 
—— ter, suburbanite, anc part-time armer. : a = 

Write: BACKYARD FARMER, 224 Bellis tion and gentleness. 
—~Haw- Street, Duluth 3, Minnesota. 1948 PRICES 
-eper’s : ae - 2-Ib. package with 
ee a . ' young mated queen, $4.30 
rh CLE Rick . 4 
.. BOOKING QO RDE 3-lb. package with 
— ‘ 1! O48 « ~anen young mated queen, 5.50 

seed or Sez 10% deposit with order. Balance 10 

us vi- days before shipping date. 
4 Ibs. > Ponda aT) All orders acknowledged at once 
Bruce B. J. sunt Aplaries Place your order today 
Va. Moreauville, La. 
—— : Rossman & Long 
ND LAAL OR AIO MLD I+ NAIR AOSD Sa + ED. w | 
rooks, \ P.O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 

aaa! LLL PEO OTE IE A Oe ee ~ is 7 
rlean- yall Ade Acs 
ence. PAC KAGE BEES = — 
_— i948 AND QUEENS 1948 P — . 
- Write for prices and particulars | i hs 
paar on our Hardy 3-banded Italians Package _—— and Queens 
. art ee rices: 

Me- Port Gibson Aplaries 1-49 50-99 100-up 
wee Port Gibson, Miss. 2 lb. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4. 00 
ae | l 3 Ib. with queen 5.7 : 5 5.50 5.00 

i. nae mae Queens £3 1.25 1.00 
. Above prices will hola ‘unless price of 
NNE- ,MPROGVERMENT OF sugar is materially increased. 
B ay if{ONEYBEE STOCK Homan Bros. 
price (Continued from page 12) iL R. 2 Shannon, Miss. 
| for dent: Emerson Leng, ‘Treasurer; A 
te nas. A. Reese, Secretary (On10 ee — 
Y ae State University, B & Z Building, — 
Columbus 10, Ohio); W. A. Coulter CAUCASIANS 
— Deyell, W = Dunham, Stan- CARNIOLANS 
1. J. 1K li, W. . : . Have established queen rearing 
rite y Fordyce, Lloyd C. Gardner, and yards in Hardy County, south 

— Cable Pepper. ; Florida. Expect to have queens 
# : pias a . ~ 2 = early March, 1948. Also a limited num- 
ard. br. Otto Mack: nsen of the South ber of packages. Ask for prices. Queens 
STI- ern States Bee Culture Laboratory from my N. J. yards May 20th to June 1, 
=a will be in charge of the technical 1948. , a 

phases of ihe work, and Dr. W. C. Albert G. Hann, La Belle, Florida 
rnal Roberis of the North Central States 

ion- Eee Culture Laboratory will assist Ssieeniaiinemenieetiaieae 
Bag him. It is planned to keep all bee Modern Beekeeping ; 
- : wale infarmen as he progre ‘ * : | 
post ? greg a — nes" ae to the pI inosing on The picture magazine of beekeep- 
the of the work and of any cnanges In ing. We show you with pictures —_— 
per arnceduTre eded to keep the pro- to do the jeb easier, quicker, an 
rhe - a et a “ae _ eee aa on J: P I better. Special inventor’s page. 
ng- ject souna and AImpartia Cae = 3 One year, $1.00. Free sample copy. 
= Iiambleton, Division of Bee Culture. Modern Beekeeping 
of- Bureau of Entomology and Plant Paducah, Kentucky 
ad Quarantine, Beltsville, Md. —————— =a 
RE January, 1948 47 
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( | ~ GASPARD’S 


| ' 
| Package Bees Quality Queens and | 
d re! Package Bees 
Ww booki d i 
ee Uae 1048 delivery. Only 20% with Srdee 


balance 10 days before shipping time. | 
We guarantee live arrival, and health | 



























































High Producing Italians certificate accompanies each _ ship- | 
' ment. Prices as follows: 
Prices for 1948: :* a -~ 1-49 50-up 
2 lb. package with queen 3 Ib. pke. with casen et +e 00 
oS aoe $4.50 4 lb. pkg. with queen 6.25 6.00 
25 to 99 4.25 5 lb. pkg. with queen 7.25 7.00 
100 up .......... 4.00 —— 
Gaspard Bee Company 
3 lb. package with queen Hessmer, La. 
yo. ” peewee $5.85 “ 
a ' or 
~ Shean pe OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
Queens THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
kets, tices, scientifi 
1A 2A $40 asa? Yndations ana "plant “possibtities 
ng . 1 year—$1.50; 3 —$3.00 U. S. d 
100 up .......... 1.20 Canada. Foreign pastage Sse a year extra. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Geo. A. Hummer & Sons Hamilton, Illinois 
Established 1892 ESE OE SENT matinee 
Prairie Point, Mississippi FREE SAMPLE COPY! 
A card will bring you one 
K ___Y free copy by return mail. ye 
ay 1AMUUAUALLULI Mm ui MUTT See what you buy. _ 
Italian Package _ | {THE BEEKEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 
Bees and Queens 3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15, Mich. 











Of Highest Quality 
Prompt shipments 
Live delivery guaranteed 


Bennett Bee Farms 
1504 N. Main St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


VLU UT DELETE WAIN ill 


Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 

Southern Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
Subscription 8 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
Money Odrer for 8 shillings (Austral- 
os ian) at your Post ~~ ane 

Write now to the Editor 

Protect your future. P. 0. Box 20, West Maitland 
Buy U. S. Bonds now. New South Wales, Australia 


: ——___——)} 


(- mene won ne en a eae 


We are Proud to Present — 
THE DIAMOND SPINNER 


The Cappings Dryer DeLuxe 

The DIAMOND SPINNER is the ONLY machine 
of its kind made in the United States. By uncap- 
ping directly into revolving Spinner, cappings are 
immediately broken into small bits, which makes the 
separation of honey and beeswax thorough and 
rapid. Polished Stainless Steel Tank is easily and 
quickly kept clean and sanitary. Precision engi- 
neering is responsible for quietness and ease of 
operation. Compact, 30” x 30”. Shipping weight, 
230 Ibs. Priced complete with motor ready for in- 

stant operation, at $225.00 f.o.b. 
THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY, Apiary De- 
partment, 1300 Produce St., Los Angeles 21, Calif., 
» or Chico, Calif. Producers of Ss — 
q calif a n onderosa ne. 

A Honey of a Moneymaker seaaens a a © 

Pat. Applied For Write for complete catalogue. 

A ____ ———— - —____._ ___/J " 
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Above photo shows a part of one of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


1948 Italian Bees and Young Queens 1948 


PRICES—WITH QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
Queens (each) 


1to9 
$4.50 
5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
$1.35 


No order too large—none too small to be appreciated 


10to49 50 to99 
$4.25 $4.15 


100 and up 
$4.00 


Tested $2.00 








Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 











seneecenrty, 





Root Service 


from Chicago 
In Nineteen Forty-Eight 


Plan ahead. Order early the 
supplies you will need. We will 
try to have them for you. 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Root Quality. The best hives, 
supers, frames, sections, foun- 
dation, all equipment, bees and 
literature. 


Honey Containers 
Glass and Tin—Best makes jars, 
cans, pails, all standard sizes. 


Beeswax 
Good Average and Light Yel- 
low. We want it—highest mar- 
ket prices—cash or trade. 
Ask for our bee supply price 
list. Ask for our container 
price list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224-230 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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1948 
Package Bees 
with Queens 


Italians 


Prices: 
1-9 10-49 50-99 100-up 
2 Ib. pkg. w. q. $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. w. q. 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
4 lb. pkg. w. q. 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Queens, each, $1.35; Tested, $2.00. 


By Express 


We Serve to Serve Again 


Sunny South 


Apiaries 
I. Clark, Prop. 
Marksville, La. 
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ca 
Three-Band Italian Package Bees 
Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State 
health certificate with each shipment. Live arrival 
guaranteed. Replacement or refund made promptly 
upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 
Prices for 1948 with young laying queens: 
Lots of Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. ee 
1 to 29 $1.25 $4.25 $5.40 $6.55 $7.70 paic 
30 or more 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 a 
tom 
If queenless packages are wanted, deduct $1.25 
each from above prices. For queens introduced aa 
add $1.00 to the price of each. fun 
me! 
d. 
k * 7 sa 
Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Georgia 
: ANNOUNCING OUR 1948 PRICES : B 
2 With increased volume, we hope to absorb the increased = ( 
= operating costs experienced this year. = and as 
2 Quantity Queens 2 lb. pkg. w.q. =‘ 3:_ Ib. pkg. w. q. z able an 
= 1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 : 1 
= 25-99 1.30 4.25 5. 55 : quently 
= 100-up 1.20 4.00 5.2 : egg lay 
Hy No package orders in large lots accepted for shipment before ee. : At th 
i BESSONET BEE COMPANY : ed cont 
z Donaldsonville, Louisiana = : I 
‘, TTT tion. 
TeCUUROUOEOOOEOUOROOOCEOOUSSOUCSEUCOEOCOREOCCEROOCEROORSOOCERRCORCOGOREOOGEODOOSOCCSOUGEEOOCESRCCERCOORECCOEOCCESOCCHOCGGEOGOSECGRERORESEOERD number 
sie - vey the 
GOOCH’S ITALIAN QUEENS | ae 
15,000 Queens will be ready for shipment to YOU in the early Spring. Bright b ild - 
Yellow and 3-Banded Italians—EACH THE DAUGHTER OF A QUEEN THAT ul 
HAS PRODUCED 300 OR MORE POUNDS SURPLUS HONEY IN ONE SEA- The be 
SON, AND MATED TO DRONES OF EQUAL QUALITY. the frat 
In Lots of: 1-10 11-49 50-100 
Queens Each $1.40 $1.30 $1.15 so as n 
Live delivery guaranteed. Health certificate furnished with each order. er. 9 
PROFITABLE BEEKEEPING BEGINS WITH GOOCH’S QUEENS. ee 
Jesse E. Gooch & Sons, Route 3, Pine Bluff, Ark. bees ci 
pears | 
ie Reale aches compli 
a BEES or oreo ~~ Queens of the Golden West almost 
We are booking orders for Spring, 1948. d workin 
Only 20% with order, balance ten (10) Buy Western-bred queens an bl 
davs before shipping date. Prices as package bees for best results. nossik 
follows We are now booking orders buildir 
2-lb. package with queens, $4.00 f ing 1948 the be 
3-Ib. package with queens, 5.00 or spring % in 
4-Ib. package with queens, 6.00 CLIFTON APIARIES Its ple 
THE STAR BEE FARM Oroville, Box 684. California aa 
. Hessmer, La. ‘“ i 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
ad Januar: 
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1948-1947 PRICES 


Lot Queens 2 5D. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
1-5 $1.55 $4.75 $6.00 $7.25 $8.50 
5-15 1.50 4.65 5.90 71.185 8.40 
15-25 1.40 4.50 5.75 7.00 8.25 
25-up 1.35 4.40 5.65 6.90 8.15 


Above prices include queen. Queenless packages, subtract $1.35 
from price of package with queen. All queens are airmail, post- 
paid, but package bees are F.O.B. shipping point and are shipped 
Express collect. It is preferable to ship package bees by Railway 
Express. However, they can be mailed and in that event, cus- 
tomers should include postage. | 


TERMS: Small orders, cash in full. Large orders, 20 percent de- 
posit, balance to be received two weeks before shipping date. U. S. 
funds. A 10 percent discount is allowed on package bees if ship- 
ment is to be made after May 20th. A 20 percent discount is allow- 
ed on queens if shipment is to be made after May 20th, and a 30 
percent discount is allowed on queens to be shipped after June Ist. 








THE DANIELS APIARIES 


Picayune, Mississippi 


























BEES UNDER GLASS 
(Continued from page 7) 

and as more nurse maids are avail- 
able and the queen is fed more fre- 
quently, more space is required for 
egg laying. 

At this time a second story is add- 
ed containing a frame with founda- 
tion. For a few days only a small 
number of bees walk over and sur- 
vey the new layout. Then, as if by 
command, about 150 bees ascend to 
the second story frame and begin to 
build comb above the entrance side. 
The bees, working on both sides of 
the frame, are always evenly spaced 
so as not to interfere with each oth- 
er. This work continues evenly 
from each side. In observing the 
bees constructing these cells it ap- 
pears as if not much is being ac- 
complished. The bees seem to stand 
almost motionless over the cells 
working their mandibles. It is im- 
nossible to detect the source of their 
building material. Whenever one of 
the bees stops work another takes 
its place so the building goes on con- 
tinuously through night and day. 
In about one week comb building 
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in the upper frame is completed and 


evidently this information is car- 
ried to her majesty, the queen. Al- 
most immediately after the comb 
builders descend to the lower frame, 
the queen, accompanied by a small 
number of her servants, ascends to 
the new comb. Upon arrival she 
walks over the new comb, looking 
into various cells as if inspecting 
them, and then she returns to the 
lower frame where she deposits a 
few more eggs in the empty cells. 

Half an hour later she again as- 
cends to the upper frame, this time 
accompanied by approximately one 
half the number of bees in the hive. 
She now begins egg laying in the 
new comb cells. 

The entire process of comb build- 
ing is a highy organized activity. 

San Francisco, Calif. 








Italian Bees and Queens 
Two and three frame nuclei. We 
have good rail connections to all 
northern points. We begin ship- 
ping April first. Will trade for 
some foundation or new bee sup- 
plies. te 
Walker Apiaries 
Box 894 Pharr, Texas 
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Finest Quality ae WITH HONEY? # 
' ued from page 13) 
Queens & Package Bees softened gelatine. Cool and add j 
All shipped in new cages , vanilla. Beat egg whites until stiff 
2-Ib. package with queen, $4.50 | and add sugar by spoonfuls, beating “Mag 
3-Ib. package with queen, 5.50 after each addition. Fold egg whites 
Each additional Ib., $1.00 each |f | i"t© chocolate mixture. Pour into Ite 
Untested Queens: baked pie shell and chill until firm, 
{ i ieee $1.25 each Pink Ballet Dessert 
ED cseeciseesecerce: 1.20 each One and one half envelopes plain Dat 
I 1.15 each unflavored gelatine, % cup cold wa- you 
Health certificate with ter, “2 cup boiling water, % cup the 
every order son s ree = cup pine- big 
pple juice, egg whites, beaten 
coer <4 moe Vanpeny stiffly, 1 cup cream, whipped, % ped 
— _ Rag od cup chopped maraschino cherries, tell 
_E. , : and % cup toasted cocoanut. acc! 
be — Soften gelatine in cold water and for 
dissolve in boiling water. Add hon- wil 
ey, salt, and pineapple juice, and ed 
We are now booking orders stir until honey is dissolved. Cool. aie 
Only 20% down, balance 20 days When mixture begins to thicken fold 
before shipment in egg whites, cream, and cherries. Prices: 
: > re. = pn “= Turn into one large or individual | a PY 
4 lb. package with queen 6.00 molds that have been rinsed in cold | : Queens 
Normand Bros., Prop. water. Sprinkle top with toasted 
Dixie Bee Farm cocoanut. Chill until firm. Jel 
Hessmer, La. Aurora, Nebraska. 
ain N 
. The | 
Package Bees Oranges and Grapefruit 


_.. from hardy, heavy producing Sweet tree ripened fruit as it comes 
stock that has been selected in the oe trees without any artificial 

North for qualities that producers | ©°O'™8 Or Tipening process. , 
taste on. Thess may Pact ede Prices Express Paid in U. S. Only: For 
‘ PER BUSHEL—ORANGES, $5.60; 
lighter in color, possibly more gen- | GRAPEFRUIT, $4.00; MIXED BOX, 
tle, but primarily our stock is bred | $4.50. ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY 
to produce. IN SEASON. que 


Prices, March 15 to May 15: 3 Ibs. bees and queen for $5.00 in lots of 
ten or less. Larger orders take substantial discount. Many ship- 
ping dates still open. When ordering state how you want bees to be 

shipped, and where if different from your post office address. lo 


Blossom Land Fruit & Honey Co., Orlando, Florida. 


siseeeeeeaccecsl 
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Garon’s Package Bees and Queens 
Prices for 1948 
(Italians) 1-9 10-24 25-99 100-up Rece 
2 Ib. with queen $4.40 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3 Ib. with queen 5.55 5.35 5.25 5.10 fo 
4 lb. with queen 6.70 6.50 6.40 6.30 | 
Young laying queen 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.20 RE 
A.F.B. Resistant Queens add to above prices: 
.30 20 .20 -20 
Our Italians are Three-banded and our D.R. Queens are Daughters of TESTED d: 
RESISTANT BREEDERS mated with Drones of TESTED RESISTANT MOTH- ‘ 
ERS. Write for full particulars. Only actual extra cost will be added to above 
prices should sugar price be materially increased. Ww 





GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 
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TEY? ‘4 & | 
‘ ya 
nd acl §=6 JENSEN‘S 
s : 
beating “Magnolia State” Strain 
| whites ‘ 
ur into Italian Package Bees 
‘il fir 
™ and Queens 
. pe Dates filling up fast, but if 7 ay \S 
% — you want to try some of | i BN 
cup the stock that has made a ‘ 
Kren big hit in many localities, ae A MANUAL OF 
as we invite you to write for 
nt _ commitment, and we will BEEKEEPING for 
Ties, tell you with reasonable 
accuracy what we can do : ° 
er and for you. Our daily capacity English Speaking Beekeepers 
. an will be considerably step- By E. B. Wedmore 
"Cael ped up in 1948 over former Qua Béiien seviest 
n fold years. A comprehensive survey of up-to- 
: ' date methods in all departments of 
erries, Prices: 1-24 25-99 100-up the science, taken from the find- 
vidual 2 Ib. pkg. w. queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 ings of thirty years’ experience. 
3 lb. pkg. w. queen 5.85 5.55 5.25 Here are practical, easy-to-find 
1 cold Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 aids for beekeepers all over the 
asted 2 world and under all conditions. 
f 4 is new edition contains seve 
hundred it ; d complete- 
Jensen's Apiaries eo oe 
° © - 2 ith t s rmation, 
a Macon, Mississippi UKotographs, and line drawings. 
The business “QUALITY” built So 
~ At all bookstores 
omes WITT itil , 
ficial 7 Longmans, Green & Co. 
9 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 














yniy: | ; For their superior strain of 
».60; ° © , 4, ———i“‘<W SS | ggppansnnecccncsecnccccccsecs sees Deneneneeeeouecnesoneseneely 
OX, Disease Resistant . 
NEY 1 
| Plant's 


queens and package bees 
3-Banded Italians 


ETI 





the 
| B k P Shipped on time = Loge —_ 
owd weight cages. tate Hea 
- pee Certificate with each —_— 
— i Live, full weight arrival. 
Association 1-24 25-99 100-up 


tm 
- 4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
State House 2-lb. pkg. w. queen $ 
-lb. . W. queen 5.75 5.50 5.25 
imme 7.00 6.75 6.50 


Des Moines, Iowa 4-Ib. pkg. w. queen 


Queens $1.25 each, any quantity 
: | 20% holds shipping date. 
z Received EARLY ORDERS : 


Balance two weeks before 























and prices. | 
} Protect your future. 
Buy U. S. Bonds now. 


“ 


January, 1948 





for the 1948 season and | 5 ogy 
: | | REPEAT ORDERS from : | a 
i the 1947 season for ! W. E. Plant 
| daughters of this stock. Rt. 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. : 
: | Write now for information | Seen eer ¢ 
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Italian 
Package Bees and 
Queens for 1948 


1-29 30-98 99-up 
2 Ibs. with queen $4.30 $4.15 $4.00 
3 Ibs. with queen 5.30 5.15 5.00 
Extra queens 1.35 1.30 1.25 


For queenless packages deduct 
the price of the queen. 


Package prices are f.o.b. Tifton, 
Ga. Queens only are postpaid. 


Terms: $1.00 deposit per pack- 
age when the order is booked 
and the remainder is due 10 
days prior to shipping. Can- 
cellations are in order at any 
time prior to shipping and de- 
posits will be promptly re- 
turned. 





Girardeau Apiaries 
Tifton, Georgia 


” Ceeeccacecceccege 


MILI 

















WHITTLE’S 
Leather Colored Italians 
Book your order Now for 1948 
1948 Packages with Queen: 

Ss 


3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 
1-24 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
24-99 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 4.00 §.25 6.50 


Our Bees and Service will 
Please You 


G. E. WHITTLE 
Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama 




















|};LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN) 
BEES & QUEENS 


Packages with or without queens. All 
packages are screened. No drones. All 
queens are laying before they are 
shipped We guarantee satisfaction 
and quick delivery. Located on L & N 
main line. 


M. I. TINDAL & Son 














806 Cedar St., Greenville, Ala. 





——y 








Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 





80 YEARS AMONG THE BEES 
(Continued from page 27) 
work and I heard the bankers tel] 
him he was running wild, that he 
had better look after his other busi- 
ness. He had thousands of follow- 
ers all over the country who were 
looking to him for information, g0 
his bee journal met with instant re- 
sponse. Circulation ran into the 

thousands immediately. 
A. I. Root’s Troubles in the 
Publishing Business 

The first issues of Gleanings were 
printed by a local newspaper, the 
Medina County Gazette. Later on, 
A. I. bought a small printing press 
which would print 4 pages at a time. 


It could be operated by foot power | 


but his idea was to run off the edi- 
tion by wind power. 
built a small windmill which he 


hooked up in the top of a tree, and | 


with this he churned all of his 
mother’s cream into butter. In la- 
ter years he put a 4% h.p. windmill 
on top of his jewelry shop. 
Everything was going fine but one 
day he forgot to lock his forms be- 
fore he started the press. You can 
guess what happened. The _ type 
that had been nicely rlaced fell into 
the mechanism of the press, down 
into the sawdust and grease. A. I. 
did not throw up his hands in de- 
spair. He called the writer and said, 
“Bring in your boys and giris and 
we'll pick up this type, wash it, and 
put each letter back in its place.” 
Under the supervision of my mother 


the type was cleaned up, set again, | 


and the journal issued on time. 

I can’t refrain from telling some- 
thing which should be mentioned 
here, referring to the 75th anniver- 
sary of Gleanings. During all of 
these 75 years of the publication it 
is rather remarkable that it has been 
under the control of the same man- 
agement, and to a large extent by 
an editorial staff, bearing the name 
Root. First there was A. I. Root, 
founder of the journal. Father’s 
health was breaking. I came out of 
school, found a pretty girl, and mar- 
ried her in ’85. Since I had been a 
constant companion of my father, I 
took over the journal work with him 
as advisor up to 1886. I supplied all 
of the copy; Mr. Calvert, my broth- 
er-in-law, was business manager. I 
went into the field and my brother, 
H. H. Root, selected the copy. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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How to Do 


| ' , 
inte Wonders With a Little Land 





At our miniature 2-acre farm we apply the 
latest scientific methods and discoveries. 


Doing this we are able to grow most of our 
family’s food in a few hours of spare time a 
week — and we get great pleasure and profit do- 
ing it! Our scientifically designed miniature 
barn (16’x30’) houses our milk goats, laying 
hens, broiler battery, rabbit hutches, maternity 
pens plus hay and feed .... and cuts chore time 
to less than half an hour a day! Our miniature 
concrete pigpen is easy to keep clean, makes two 
porkers grow almost before your eyes, cuts care 
time to a few minutes a day. 


Spare Time Profit and Pleasure 


New, easier methods of cultivation, scientific 
composting, manuring, pest control, and new 
varieties of vegetables, berries, etc., make our 
garden produce like magic — with far less work! 
The new dwarf trees bear fruit two to five years 
sooner, take less room, are easier to cultivate, 
spray, and harvest! New scientific feeds and high- 
producing breeds give us more milk, more eggs, 
more meat at less cost with less work. New, in- 
expensive, miniature farm machines and small 
tractors take the drudgery out of small-scale 
farming. (Perhaps you’ve seen the stories about 
our 2-acre miniature farm in Reader’s Digest, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Saturday Evening 
Post, etc.) 


Quick Freezer Makes it Pay 


Our house — especially designed for pleasant, 
productive country living —has a “Harvest Kit- 
chen” your wife will love! Our 











Here’s Expert Help On 
These and Other Subjects 


Simplified Composting — 
Plowless Gardening 


The New, Low-cost 
Garden Tractors 


Grow Your Own Fruits, Ber- 
ries, Grapes 
How to do Wonders with 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, Rabbits 


Broiler Battery and 
Laying Cage Management 


ees, to Give You Honey — 
. Increase Your Yield of 
Fruits and Berries 


Cold Frames, Hot Beds, and 
Small Greenhouses 


.3 »lace 
ase Value of Your E 
catia 20% in 5 Years 
Plans for an All-Purpose 
Small Barn 


$ Family Cow — 
Goats or a Family ¢ 
: the Miniature Dairy 


New, Simple, Sanitary 
Concrete Pig Pen 


quick freezer and other new 
household appliances and ma- 
chines take the hard work out 
of country housekeeping—make 
this whole idea of growing your 
own food practical and simple 
for the first time in history — 
not just vegetables and fruits, 
—but your own meats, eggs, 
milk, etc.! 


Here’s the whole step-by 
step story. 255 illustra- 
tions! 43 fascinating chap- 
ters! Mail coupon to Ed 
Robinson, Box 2201, Noro- 
ton, Conn. 


January, 1948 


SEND NO MONEY (Unless you prefer to) 
Ed Robinson, Box 2201, Noroton, Conn. 

Dear Ed: Please send me a copy of your “Have- 
More” Plan postpaid. If I decide to keep it, I'll 
send you one dollar full payment. If it doesn’t 
please me, I'll send it back, owe you nothing, 
and we'll still be friends. 


i ME... «cs nnieegdtaddencucaeiasadtadsesnscebbisbeciendtassesObssaerens 


I oii ncccsnminatnapuiddadansnaakdantapscissminaascihiececresinnenesiass 


CMG ac scccctninnsccsacenccsicsnsscscessscssssasonnasss GD. osissiscccnesiccccesns 
If you prefer to send your dollar now, that would 
be fine — save me a lot of record keeping. I'll 
give you DOUBLE your money back if you re- 
turn the Plan for any reason in 10 days! That's 
| how sure I am you'll like it! 
































BABCOCK’'S 





New Durabilt Equipment 


--CYPRESS, the wood Everlasting 
--ALUMINUM, the lifetime metal 
--WORKMANSHIP unsurpassed 


s* *¢ *& & 


BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 
803 Sumter Street Columbia, S. C. 
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1948 


BABCOCK’S 


Production Bred Italian Bees and Queens 


Now booking orders for April and May shipment 





We offer several thousand four frame nuclei, each containing four 
combs filled with brood, pollen, and honey; a young laying Italian 
queen, and two pounds of young worker bees. 


We have shipped these nuclei into every part of the country and 
our customers report they build up quicker, store more honey, 
and require less attention than any other type package. 


These nuclei are sold only in lots of two or multiples of two, and 
are shipped two nuclei in a single ten frame hive body, partition- 
ed in the middle and screened top and bottom. 


One third down books order and choice of shipping dates; balance 
due ten days before shipment. Orders may be canceled any time 
before shipping date, with refund in full. Certificate of inspection 
and live delivery guaranteed. 

$7.50 each 


Price: Two, four, six, or ten nuclei 
7.20 each 


Over ten nuclei 


Durabilt Equipment 


METAL COVERS, telescoping on all four sides, com- 
plete with nails and pure aluminum covering, 5 for .. 


BOTTOM BOARDS, standard reversible type, made 
from 100 percent pure cypress, 5 for 


HIVE BODIES, empty, complete with frame rests and 
hand holds on four sides, 5 for 


STANDARD TEN FRAME HIVES, complete with tele- 


scoping metal covers, hive bodies, bottom boards, and 
divided bottom bar frames. No inner covers. 5 for .... 2.3.00 


All equipment is furnished in ten frame size unless otherwise specified 
WRITE FOR FREE 1948 CATALOG 


BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 


803 Sumter Street Columbia, S. C. 


January, 1948 
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When You Buy Bees 
What Do You Look For? 


QUALITY: Which means a good strain of Bees, good Queens, 
full weight young Bees, light cages. 

SERVICE: Handling your order in a businesslike manner, 
shipping your bees and queens on time, if humanly possible; 
giving especial attention to any claims and making prompt 
adjustments. 

RELIABILITY: There is a lot of satisfaction in dealing with 
a firm that has specialized in package bees and queens for 
well over a quarter of a century, knowing that your interest 
is our interest, and that you keep us in business. 

We are ready to serve you in 1948. Bees are in good shape, 
cages are almost ready. 


1948 Prices Through May 20th: 











ITALIAN CAUCASIAN 
Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 8.15 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 41.409 


Queenless Package — Deduct Price of Queen 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Mississippi 


— 
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Ephardt Honey Farms 


Rt. 2 Batchelor, Louisiana 


Package Bees with Carniolan Queens 
April and May Delivery by Express 


2 Ibs. bees, young laying CARNIOLAN QUEEN .......... $4.50 
3 Ibs. bees, young laying CARNIOLAN QUEEN .......... 5.50 
sy We) a) 3. 1.35 





We offer 4000 packages, 10,000 queens 

















Leather Italian Bees and Queens 
We are booking orders for 1948 prices to be quoted later, 
subject to vour approval. No deposit required. Every 
queen and package guaranteed. 


The Rich Honey Farms, Jeanerette, La. 


























BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BAND ITALIANS 


We thank our many customers for their patronage this season. 
We are now booking orders for 1948. 


CALVERT APIARIES —_ Calvert, Alabama 
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All orders should be accompanied by payment of $1.00 PER PACKAGE 
to confirm and hold shipping date, balance payable before shipping. 


PACKAGE BEES 
FOR 1948 


File Orders Early for Spring Shipments 


Now Booking Orders for Earliest Shipping Dates 
All orders for more than two packages SHOULD BE FOR 
MULTIPLES OF THREE, to make even crates. 





- PRICES, Quantity Scale: 1 to 9 12to048 51to99 102-up 
2-lb. Pkg. with queen ea. $4.50 ea. $4.25 ea.$4.15 ea. $4.00 
3-lb. Pkg. with queen ea. 5.65 ea. 5.40 ea. 5.30 ea. 5.15 

ea. 6.80 ea. 6.55 ea. 6.45 ea. 6.30 


4-lb. Pkg. with queen 
Extra Queens, Untested, $1.25, any quantity, 


—Tested, $2.00, any quantity. 
For queenless patkages, deduct $1.25. Loose queen type 
(late shipment only) add $1.00. 


All deposits will be refunded if order is 
cancelled for any reason. 
Above prices will hold unless cost of 
sugar is materially increased. 


The Puett Company —_ Hahira, Ga. 























| alien Package | | PACKAGE BEES 


Bees and Queens AND QUEENS 


for 1948 
For that choice shipping Leather Colored Italians 
date order now Bred for Production 
Each package with Prices of Package Bees and Queens: 
2 ib. 3 lb. Ex. Queen 


e Lots of: 
oung layin ueen 1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
y . 7s 9 25 to 99 333 480 40 
1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up 


| 
| 100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 
3 Ib $5.50 $5.35 $5.20 $5. 00 | ‘ 
Terms 25% deposit to book or- 





21b. 4.50 4.35 4.20 4.00]) | ; 
der, balance ten days before ship- 
| 
For — [po | | ping date. We replace any bees 
. that die in transit if it’s our fault. 
fault, file 


If it is the carriers’ 
claim with them. We start ship- 
ping February 1. Old customers 


will be given preference. 


| The Island Apiary 


The Wilbanks Apiaries | 
Warren Wilbanks, Mgr. | 
Claxton, Ga. Collier City, Fla. 


| 
$1.00 books your order, balance | 
at least 10 days prior to ship- 
ping date. Live delivery and | 
satisfaction guaranteed. Health 
certificate with each order. 
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| TANQUARY'’S 
ltalian Bees and Queens for 1948 


TANQUARY’S Bees and Queens for good crops 
Heavy Honey production requires strong, hardy 
BEES AND QUEENS 


| 
Price List for 1948 | 





1to5 6to49 50to99 100-up 
2 Ib. packages bees with queens $4.50 $4.35 $4.20 $4.00 
3 Ib. packages bees with queens 5.65 5.50 5.25 5.00 
4 lb. packages bees with queens 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 
5 Ib. packages bees with queens ‘tcta 7.50 7.25 7.00 
Queens (Postpaid) 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.20 


Tested Queens, any number (Postpaid) $2.00 
Queenless packages, deduct pricé of queen. 
Queens clipped at no extra cost. 


Our shipping dates are filling up fast. Order early, send $1.00 
per package deposit, balance ten days before shipment is made. 
Health certificate furnished with each shipment. Tanquary’s Bees 

and Queens will do the job for you. BEE WISE, ORDER EARLY. | 








Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 


m LISTEN 


I know that this sounds crazy but 
in our January number we have an 
article about a beekeeper who nails 
the frames in his supers, uncaps 
them in this position, and then puts 
4 complete supers into his extrac- 
tor and extracts the honey. 

















This is no back lotter, no box 
hive operator, but a large commer- 
cial beekeeper who operates 600 
colonies, requeens his bees, and has 
movable frames in his two-story 
brood chambers. 





We show this and many other new and amazing ways of keeping bees in 
our magazine from month to month. Subscribe now and keep up to date. 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $1.00; 2 years, $1.50: 3 years, $2.00 


MODERN BEEKEEPING 
Walter T. Kelley, Editor Paducah, Kentucky 


TRLELLLELE LULL UL) 
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| CARPENTER’S 


ee 
y= ONLY WORTHWHILE | 


QUEEN EXCLUDER ELECTRIC EMBEDDER 


U. S. Pat. No. 2383708 


on the market 





| 
| Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- 
lows maximum bee passage, 
| 






































-up better ventilation, more hon- 
00 ey production. No wood, no 
00 sharp edges to injure bees, no 
} burr combs. New rust proof- 
00 ing process. So durably made 
00 and accurately spaced that 
20 | it is permanently Queen ex- 
rr emngge | and will last a life- 
time. Sales increasing stead- 
ily each year. For earliest |] 
delivery place your a ong 
once. Send for circular ‘ “BETTER BEE-HAVIOR” 
A simple, speedy, and accurate i 
0 W. A. CHRYSLER & SON]} | 4 simple. speedy, and accurate device 
e. Chatham - Ontario - Canada beds and centers four wires in one opera- 
Ss ———__/y tion. Proper gauges prevent hot wires 
4 | from cutting through foundation. 
j Price—$8.25, postage prepaid. Shp. wt. 51% 
| = —— - lbs. For immediate delivery. Write for 
’ ie information on other models. Territory 
le open for dealers. 
| | Protect your future. Buy your B & C SALES CO. 
—S extra Savings Bonds Now. Box 368 Riverside 3, Calif. 





Pollen Substitute 


Right now is the time to order your pollen 
substitutes. Bees will start using this now 
in the southern states and will start using it 
in the northern states by late February. 


POLLEN SUBSTITUTE IS SO EASY TO 

FEED. Simply mix the two flours and place 

in a tub, hive cover, or any shallow contain- 

- = the hives any day that the bees are 
ying. 


By feeding pollen substitute your bees will 
build up faster and be in all around better 
shape. Figure 5 pounds of substitute per 
colony. The regular mixture used is one 
part of yeast to 5 parts of soy flour. 


Wt. 
25 Ib. bag Soy flour, 27 Ibs., $3.00 
100 lb. bag Soy flour, 103 Ibs., 7.95 





a lb. bag Yeast, 6 Ibs., 1.50 
25 Ib. bag Yeast, 27 Ibs., 5.00 


00 Picture taken on March 2, 1946, at 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, by Harry § 100 Ib. bag Yeast, = 103 Ibs., 15.00 
Starnes, showing bees wildly work- 


ing on dry pollen substitute. All prices F.O.B Paducah 
) 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 
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Look for this Sign 
When You W: 
QUALITY AT LOW COST ON 
TIN AND GLASS | 
1 Ib. honey jars, ctn. 24 .... 70c ea. 
We fe 2 Ib. honey jars, ctn. 12 .... 45¢ ea. 
, Trade Mk. Reg. 
thes 5H. a) U. 5. Pat. Off. 5 Ib. honey jars, ctn. 6 .......... 
SELLET — “the Seo Mas 24 cartons ........ $10.25 
Ctn. 50 5 Ib. tin pails ....... $3.75 II) 
Ctn. 50 10 Ib. tin pails ....... 5.50 





Shipment from our Paducah stock same day order is 
received. No limit—carloads in stock. 5% discount 
on $50.00 and 10% on $100.00 orders. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


























‘- Packages SUNKIST odie ~ | 
Italian 


Our bees and queens feed on natural stores. No forcing with sugar syrup. 
Breeders selected from colonies in best honey producing section of the state. 
No second guessing. A Good queen is Good anywhere—North or South. 10% } 
books your order, balance 10 days before shipping. 

Prices: 1-25 25-up 
2.lb. pkg. with queen $4.25 $4.00 } 
3-lb. pkg. with queen §.25 5.00 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 6.25 6.00 
Extra queens 1.25 1.15 } 


Sunkist Bee Company, Convent, La. 


— a 























rhe WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 


Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN } 
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GREETINGS NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your ‘wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


| We wish to extend 
to our friends and 
customers our appreci- 


© ea. ation for their patron- SCHMIDT'S 





dow age, with the best . 

wishes for a prosperous conomy Foundation 
3.75 HI} New Year. Not excelled for quality, 
5.50 strength, and work- 

manship. 
s August Lotz Co. 
t Satisfaction 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Unconditionally Guaranteed 
of 
Bee Supplies Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons 
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i POLLEN SUBSTITUTES ) 
| 5-lb. 10-lb. 25-lb. 50-lb. 100-Ilb. 
| Brewer’s Yeast and Soy Flour Expeller Mixed $.75 $1.50 $3.25 $6.00 $11.00 
| Brewery Yeast 1.50 2.75 5.50 8.50 16.00 
Soy Flour 1.50 2.75 4.75 8.50 
Skim Milk suitable for use by humans 1.00 1.75 3.75 7.50 14.00 
| Brewer’s Yeast, Soy Flour (Expeller), mixed with cane sugar and water ready 
} for feeding in cake form—$2.00 (10-lb.) can. 
Include postage if you wish it sent by parcel post. ane 2 pounds for packaging. 
All prices collect, Bainbridge, 
\ 7 M. Y. Ss. COMPANY, neon ogy mM. %. — 
———.- | j MTT UNVNNIUGNLANOASUNNOEAUENIOGAUEAUAEI ENN ELNU UHI TUT TL HUI HNN MW I | Hii 
ane. NEW DESIGN 
— ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 
} 
| B $12.00 
110-130V AC ONLY 
® THERMOSTAT CONTROL 
® EVEN TEMPERATURE 
® FASTER OPERATING 
® LIGHT WEIGHT 
Macy Electric Knife Company 
) IN 
1239 8. st = “Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
) Mm MT Mm mn wi JANUUAVUNDUUSSAOADOAONSOOAUEOOULOOOOUOQUOUUOLQUUUUOOOLUUGNQUUOALOn GULLAH hin = 
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York's Package Bees & Queens for 1948 | 


Quality Bred Italians 
The Strain Preterred by Leading Honey Producers 
The past season has come and gone and we wish to thank all of you 
for making it one of our greatest. Full time is now being devoted to 
the coming season, getting everything ready which will enable us to 
serve you better with a larger supply. We will not sacrifice quality 
for price and you can be assured of highest quality bees and queens. 
Our bees have won a national reputation with large honey producers 
as the foundation stock is the best that can be obtained. Ask any of 
our customers. Order direct from this advertisement and save time. 


Prices as follows: 
Package Bees with Young Laying Queens 


lto2 3 to 27 30 to 99 102-up 
2-lb. pkgs. $4.65 ea. $4.50 ea. $4.25 ea. $4.00 ea. 
3-lb. pkgs. 5.85 ea. 5.65 ea. 5.40 ea. 5.15 ea. 
4-lb. pkgs. 7.05 ea. 6.80 ea. 6.55 ea. 
5-lb. pkgs. 8.25 ea. 7.95 ea. 


Extra Queens 150 ea. 145 ea. 1.40 ea. 1.35 ea. 
Bees are suppiied in neat new cages. Certified bees from our own apiaries 
state registered and state inspected. Package bees by express only, queens not 
with packages by mail. We recommend 3-ib. packages as the best all-around 
size. If convenient, small orders cash, larger orders $1.00 deposit per package 
to insure order, and the balance not less than two weeks prior to shipping date. 
Shipping will begin as early in spring as weather conditions will permit, usually 
about first week in April. Heip us to help you by booking. your orders now 
without delay, as demand is expected to be heavy. ‘Thanking ail of you for past 
favors and wishing more honey to you for a great 1948. 








(The Universal Apiaries) 
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